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Of international organizations there may seem to be 
no end, but neither is there any end, for the moment, | 
to the urgent problems of international relations that _ 
call for such organizations. ; 

This time, however, we are dealing with one of the 
oldest and most distinguished of international organ- 
izations, the Interparliamentary Union, founded in 1889 
by a small group of British and French parliamentarians, 
and now about to hold its forty-seventh conference in 
Rio de Janeiro this coming July 24, the first plenary 
session in Latin America. The Interparliamentary Union 
is composed of members of fifty-two national legis- 
latures, having as their objective the promotion of 
mutual understanding and the support of practical meas- 
ures of international cooperation. National groups, in 
larger or smaller number, but containing members of 
both houses of the legislature, may be admitted to 
membership upon application addressed to the Secre- 
tary General and approved by the Council of the Union 
and the Conference. 

While policies are formulated by the foreign offices 
of governments, they are in large part put into execu- 
tion by the national parliaments or legislatures. On 
the other hand, it is obvious that the leading members 
of the legislatures are in a position to make recom- 
mendations to foreign offices and to propose policies 
that the foreign offices might otherwise hesitate to follow 
for fear of lack of support from the national legis- 
latures. Moreover, the fact that the members of the 
Interparliamentary Union meet at their conferences not 
in an official capacity but rather as individuals who 
can discuss their problems freely without committing 
their governments to a decision is of great importance 
in bringing about mutual understanding. The increasing 
control of legislatures over foreign affairs of recent 
years has only added to the importance of closer inter- 
national relations between the legislatures themselves. 

The record of the Interparliamentary Union in the 
cause of democracy and peace is outstanding. It inspired 
the calling of the First Peace Conference at The Hague 
in 1899 and was directly instrumental in the conven- 
ing of the Second Conference of 1907. Problems con- 
nected with the codification of international law have 
engaged the attention of successive annual conferences, 
and pioneer work has been done in the field of inter- 
national penal law. At the conference in Rome in 1948 
a declaration was adopted on the principles of inter- 
national morality that in a sense constituted a charter 
of the rights and duties of states. 

The conference of 1958 is being held at Rio de Janeiro 
in the hope of widening the contacts of the Union with 
the Latin American states and securing a larger repre- 
sentation among them—only four are now represented. 
The OAS Secretary General has accepted a special in- 
vitation from the Union to address one of its sessions. 
The contribution of Latin American statesmen at the 
United Nations has been significant, many of them play- 
ing a leading role in the decisions of the General As- 
sembly. Surely Latin American legislators could make 
a contribution of equal value to the activities of the 
Interparliamentary Union. 
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THE INFLATIONARY SPIRAL 


Ba Since World War II, inflation has 


reared its ugly head in the American re- 
- publics just as it has elsewhere around 
the world. Statistics cited by the Chase 
| Manhattan Bank reveal that by mid-1957 

J the cost-of-living index stood at four 

_ and a half times the 1946 figure in 
: Brazil, about seven times that year's 
level in Argentina, over twenty-five in 


b 


Chile, forty-three in Paraguay, and a 
> me whopping one hundred and nineteen in 
oh Bolivia. These compare with a rise of 


- about 60 per cent in the United States 
anda mere 6 per cent in Panama over the 
same period. In six other countries too 
—Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Hon- 

duras, Guatemala, Ecuador, and Costa 
r Rica, prices rose less than in the 
United States; in El Salvador and Vene- 
ss Zuela, just a little more. In the other 
a countries reported on—Nicaragua, Mex- 
—_ ico, Uruguay, Colombia, and Peru—the 
rise ranged from about 100 per cent for 
the first named to 250 per cent for the 
last. No figures were given for Haiti. 


- The survey, published in the bank's 
Latin-American Business Highlights, says 
the immediate cause of inflation has 
been the large increase in money and 
credit resulting mainly from government 
deficits. When the money supply grows 
faster than the production of goods and 
services, prices go up. The government 
deficits result from political prcssure 
to spend more than normal revenues, fre- 
quently for purposes of economic devel- 
opment. Inflation amounts to hidden 
taxation, diverting resources from pri- 
vate to governmental use. 


Of course, an economy that is turning 


money to handle the growing volume of r 
business and keep prices stable, but 
the two factors must be geared together. 


2 


out more goods each year needs more yee 


inflation has 
been mild. In Cuba, for example, the ‘ 
amount of money in circulation more than 
doubled during the eleven-year period, 

yet prices rose only 13 per cent, most 

of the discrepancy being accounted for 

by a 50-per-cent increase in the physi- 
cal volume of production. 

Inflation feeds on itself, for people > 
expect it to continue and try to spend 
their money before its value falls fur- 
ther, thus boosting prices higher. 

The actual effects of inflation on 
living standards and on economic devel- 
opment are difficult to measure, but in 
Latin America it seems clear that high 
rates of inflation—especially when they 
fluctuate unpredictably—strongly retard 
economic growth. However, other factors, 
including political ones, may often in- 
fluence economic growth more. Over the 
years studied, Argentina and Brazil, for 
example, have had a comparable degree 
of inflation, yet while Brazil has con- 
tinued to grow rapidly, Argentina has 
made little economic progress. The sur- 
vey calls the various controls and 
rigidities that inflation brings with 
it more damaging than the price rise 
itself. 

In the three countries most severely 
affected—Chile, Paraguay, and Bolivia— 
the rate of increase in the cost of 
living has slacked off in the last few 
years, but it remained at 34 per cent in 
Chile, 16 per cent in Paraguay, and 
106 per cent in Bolivia in 1956, and in- 
flation is still a serious problem. 


HELP FOR COFFEE GROWERS 


A process that may prove a boon to the 
coffee-growing industry has been tested _ 
by Paulo T. Alvim, a plant physiologist | 
working on an OAS technical cooperation | J 
project in Peru. Harvesting is the most _ an 
expensive part of coffee culture, be- 
cause the berries do not all ripen at 
the same time. By spraying the buds with 
gibberellic acid, Alvim found, the 
flowers could be made to open and set 
fruit together. This means that the 
trees will not have to be picked over so 
often, or, where only one picking is 
made because of labor scarcity, as in a 
parts of Brazil, the fruit will be of a 
more even stage of ripeness when proc= 
essed, yielding a better-quality coffee. 
The effect of the technique on total 
output is not yet known. a 
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Aboard Brazilian public health service launch on the Amazon, doctor takes a blood sample from fever patient for virus study 


GEORGE C. COMPTON 


YELLOW FEVER, a disease that appeared to be on the 
brink of extinction thirty-three years ago. has made a 
startling comeback via an obscure jungle-and-animal 
route. It poses a continual threat to cities that still harbor 
mosquitoes capable of making an epidemic of it. Since 
1948, the virus has marched through tropical rain forests 
from Panama to Guatemala, and in 1954 it ventured 
briefly into urban Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. To defend 
themselves, the American nations must step up their 
battle against the dangerous urban mosquito Aédes 
aegypti. The importance and the complexity of the prob- 
lem are reflected in the history of man’s struggle against 
this killer—a scientific detective story that still holds un- 
solved mysteries. 

Down to the end of the nineteenth century, yellow 


fever was one of the most dreaded scourges of the Amer- 
ican and African tropics. It was a permanent feature of 


the landscape in such places as Havana, Veracruz, Guaya- 


PROGRESS REPORT ON THE FIGHT AGAINST YELLOW FEVER 


of immigrants. Frequent epidemics decimated New Or- 
leans and other ports on the Gulf of Mexico. Some sum- | 


quil. and Rio de Janeiro, taking a tragic toll, especially * 


mers, the disease ravaged cities as far north as Phila- — 
delphia, New York, and Boston. In Panama it ruined 
French hopes of building an inter-oceanic canal. Across 
the Atlantic, it gave the West African coast the reputa- 
tion of being “the white man’s grave.” It brought death 
and terror to Dublin in 1826, Lisbon in 1856, and 
Madrid in 1878. In that last year there were 120.000 
cases in the southern United States, 20,000 fatal, and the 
economic loss to the country was estimated at a hundred 
million dollars. 

Dr. Carlos Finlay of Havana was the first to propound 
the theory that a mosquito, the city-dwelling species we 
now call Aédes aegypti—originally an Old World inhabi-— 
tant—was responsible for transmitting the disease from 


one person to another. This was in 1881, several years 


| 


by 

7 
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before Dr. Ronald Ross announced the discoveries he 
made in India on the role of insects in malaria transmis- 
sion, and Finlay’s idea won almost no converts in the 
next nineteen years. Finlay tried to convey mild cases of 
yellow fever experimentally, by allowing mosquitoes that 
had bitten fever patients to bite susceptible subjects. 
However, he used mosquitoes before the germ had gone 
through the full incubation period, and the cases he re- 
ported were considered inconclusive. It remained for the 
U.S. Army Yellow Fever Commission headed by Dr. 
Walter Reed to prove, in 1900, that Finlay’s mosquitoes 
were indeed capable of spreading the disease, and that 
it could not be spread by any of the other means of con- 
tagion suggested up to then. The Commission’s experi- 
ments indicated that the causative agent must be a virus 
so small that it passed through a porcelain filter that 
stopped all bacteria. 

With brilliant administrative ability and devotion to 
sanitary principles, Major William C. Gorgas followed 
this break-through on the laboratory front by quickly 
cleaning up Havana. All yellow-fever patients were con- 
fined to screened rooms or wards where mosquitoes could 
not reach them; the people were instructed to keep cis- 
terns covered and to empty household water containers 
daily, so that the insects could not breed in them: old 
bottles and cans that might collect water were picked up: 
roof gutters were inspected and punctured if they held 
water. The work started on February 4, 1901. That 
month there were five deaths from yellow fever in the 
city; one was recorded in March; there were none in 
April, May. or June; one occurred in July; and two each 
were noted in August and September. Gorgas went on to 
wage an even larger-scale campaign against yellow fever 
and malaria in Panama, finally making construction of 
the Canal possible. 

Applying the new techniques, Oswaldo Cruz cleared 
Rio de Janeiro of the disease between 1905 and 1908, 
and officials in other fever-infested cities, such as Vera- 
cruz, followed suit. A commission appointed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1916 to study the situation in 
South America concluded that the only remaining en- 
demic center of yellow fever there was in Guayaquil. 
Ecuador, and recommended keeping the east coast of 
Brazil and the southern edge of the Caribbean under 
surveillance and checking on Mexico and West Africa. 
Two years later the Foundation, in collaboration with 
the governments of the countries involved, launched an 
all-out campaign to eradicate the disease from the West- 
ern Hemisphere. A major mystery about yellow fever is 
why it has never been known in the Orient, although 
several species of Aédes, known to be capable of trans- 
mitting the disease, are plentiful in Asia, Australia, and 
the Pacific Islands as far as Hawaii. Fear that faster 
shipping through the Panama Canal might take the germ 
to hitherto untouched countries was one of the main con- 
siderations behind the eradication drive. 

A development that began during the Guayaquil cam- 
paign temporarily threw investigators of the unknown 
germ off the track. Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, the bacteriologist 
of the Rockefeller Foundation’s special commission there. 


Dr. Carlos Finlay of Cuba 


was first to maintain that 4 
Aédes aegypti mosquito 
transmitted yellow fever : 
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Left: U.S. Army doctor Walter 
Reed headed commission 
that proved Finlay’s theory 


Major (later General) 
William C. Gorgas wiped 
out yellow fever and malaria 
in Havana, then in Panama 
Canal Zone 


announced that he had isolated from patients thought to — 
be suffering from yellow fever a spirochete, of the genus _ 


Leptospira, that produced lesions suggestive of the same_ 
disease when injected into guinea pigs. After much ex- 
perimentation, he concluded that this was the true causa- 
tive agent of yellow fever. The idea was generally ac- 
cepted, and only much later was it shown that Noguchi 
had found a causative agent for his cases all right, but 


they represented the wrong sickness—Weil’s disease. 


The Guayaquil clean-up was successful by 1920, and 


five years later the Hemisphere-wide operation seemed — 
almost finished, with only a small focus of infection — 


remaining in northeastern Brazil. Optimism reached a_ 


new peak, and attention turned to the problem in Africa. 
Unfortunately, the high hopes for a quick and final vic- 
tory were soon betrayed. In 1926 there was a sharp in- 
crease in the number of cases in several states in Brazil. 
but they were quickly brought under control. A more— 
serious setback came two years later, when yellow fever 


appeared in epidemic form in Rio de Janeiro for the © 


: 
| 
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first time in two decades. The city was almost a thousand 
_ miles from the known area of infection, and how the 
_ disease got there was a puzzle. Following this, other 
- eases appeared in a wide area of Brazil and a small epi- 
or was reported in the interior of Colombia. It 
gradually became apparent that the transmission of yel- 
low fever was not such a simple process as had been 

- supposed, and concerted efforts were made to clear up 
the mystery. 

Meanwhile, the Rockefeller Foundation had sent a 
commission to Africa to determine whether the yellow 
fever there was identical with that seen in South America. 
It found that the spirochete Noguchi had blamed was not 
the cause of the disease in Africa, and it eventually suc- 
ceeded in isolating the virus that is the real villain. Blood 
taken from an African laborer named Asibi was injected 
into a rhesus monkey, which sickened and died, showing 
signs of yellow fever. Tissue and blood from the animal, 
inoculated into other monkeys, inaugurated the first 

laboratory strain of the virus, named for the blood donor. 

Although Asibi’s own case was very mild, when the 
virus accidentally infected one of the foreign scientists 
it produced an attack that killed him in four days. 

The discovery of a laboratory animal susceptible to 
yellow fever stimulated studies of many other virus dis- 
eases. A “protection test” was developed that demon- 
strated the life-long immunity possessed by a person re- 
covered from an attack of yellow fever. His blood serum 
contains neutralizing antibodies, and when it is injected 
into a rhesus monkey along with virulent virus the ani- 
mal remains well. If the serum contains no neutralizing 
antibodies, the animal succumbs to the infection. Al- 
though this technique was expensive and cumbersome for 
field work, it could be used to check on the past incidence 
of the disease in areas for which no trustworthy reports 
were available. Such work was greatly simplified when 
it was found that the white mouse could be used instead 
of the monkey. 

Now, if vertebrates other than man could be given the 
disease in the laboratory, were they perhaps involved in 
it in nature? Sir Patrick Manson had raised the question 
of the possible role of monkeys in 1905, and Roberto 
Franco had found forest mosquitoes involved at Muzo. 
Colombia, in 1907 and 1908. But with the success of 
city sanitation campaigns in the following years little 
attention was paid to this aspect until a rural epidemic 
occurred at Espirito Santo, Brazil, in 1932, in the absence 
of Aédes aegypti. It was reported by the national Yellow 
Fever Service, then under the direction of Dr. Fred L. 
Soper of the Rockefeller Foundation, who is now direc- 
tor of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 

Ensuing studies revealed that forest mosquitoes keep 
yellow-fever virus in circulation among jungle animals— 
monkeys and perhaps marsupials and some rodents are 
affected, and birds may possibly be involved. The most 
active forest mosquitoes in South America belong to the 
genus Haemagogus. They live mainly in the tree tops, in 
the forest canopy, where they can bite arboreal animals. 
But wherever lumbering operations are in progress, or 
there is a clearing, or a road or river cuts through the 


Boys are “bait” for forest mosquitoes, which 
they trap in glass vials for use in research 


Dr. Ottis Causey, director of Belém (Brazil) Virus Laboratory, 
which studies jungle yellow fever and has discovered several 
new viruses, lowers caged sentinel monkey for blood test 


Infant white mice are carried to field in glass jars, inoculat 


monkey-blood serum on the spot 
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forest, the canopy comes down 
people are endangered. 

The disease in man resulting from such a forest cycle 

monkey to mosquito to monkey and monkey to mos- 
quito to man, for example—is today known as jungle 
yellow fever. So far as the virus and the victim are con- 
cerned, “jungle” and “urban” yellow fever are one and 
the same thing, but since they present very different 
problems to the public-health worker, the distinction is 
a useful one. Forest mosquitoes do not breed in cities. 
and Aédes aegypti does not venture into the jungle in 
the Western Hemisphere. The endemic jungle virus in 
known or unknown host animals in South America and 
Africa cannot be eradicated by any means we now pos- 
sess. But all people who enter infected areas can be 
protected by the vaccine now in wide use. The danger is 
that a forest cycle may be “urbanized” if an unvacci- 
nated person contracts the disease in the jungle and 
returns within three days to a city where Aédes aegypti 
is present and can go to work on him. That is why we 
must get rid of the aegypti, even where there has been 
no yellow fever for years. This is a more effective and 
economical approach for the cities than trying to keep 
the entire population vaccinated at regular intervals. 

The virus’s current march through Central America 
started in Panama, where five people died of yellow 
fever in 1948—the first locally infected cases reported 
since 1906. They were stricken east of the Canal and 
near the present site of the Tocumen airport. In the next 
two years a few fatalities were detected in central and 
western Panama. In 1951-52, Costa Rica suffered more 
severely, with fifty-seven confirmed cases and fifty-one 
deaths. Nicaragua reported fourteen fatal cases in 1952- 
53. and Honduras one proven fatality in 1954. After 
reaching Honduras, the virus was “silent” throughout 
1955, with no human cases or other evidence of its 
presence detected anywhere in Central America. For a 
time it was thought that the virus might have burned 
itself out. While the human toll had been kept down by 
vaccination, the virus had practically exterminated 
howler and spider monkeys—but not capuchin monkeys 


Cah j 


to ground level, and 


along its path, and their decaying carcasses often made 
the jungle reek. 

In 1956, however. the disease was again found in | 
monkeys in Honduras and in Guatemala and a human 
death occurred back in Panama in August. In 1957 the- 
spread northward continued through Petén, the northern- 


most department of Guatemala, and British Honduras. 

It was traced by means of deaths of howler monkeys, 
and three non-fatal human cases were found in —. 
mala in September. Further evidence of renewed activity — 
in Panama cropped up when the virus was isolated nl : 


a man and from Haemagogus mosquitoes on the Trans- — 
Isthmian Highway in July, and a human death occurred 
near Portobelo, on the Atlantic coast east of the Canal. 

in August. Only the future will tell whether this is the — 
beginning of a new Central American wave or just a_ 
sign of virus activity at the edge of the tropical rain | 
forest area east of the Canal, where it is now considered — 

to be permanently present. of 

Meanwhile, if the original wave should continue into 
Mexico it could threaten urban areas on both coasts 
where Aédes aegypti is still present. In the United States. 
the Public Health Service considers an area that includes” 
part or all of the territory of thirteen southern states’ 
“receptive” to yellow fever because aegypti mosquitoes | 
are still present there. 

The outbreak in Trinidad in 1954—which involved — 
three aegypti-transmitted cases—was stemmed after four — 
deaths. There may have been more than the eighteen non- 
fatal cases that were reported, since some may have oa 
unrecognized. The Trinidad Regional Virus Laboratory 
was on the alert for yellow fever, having discovered evi- | 
dence of past infections through immunity tests, and in- 
tensive anti-aegypti and effective immunization cam-_ 
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paigns went into operation as soon as the first case was 
confirmed. Dr. Wilbur G. Downs, director of the virus 
laboratory, emphasizes the vital importance of thorough 

and careful diagnosis. for yellow fever may clinically 
resemble many other conditions, and early recognition is 

a key factor in either combatting an existing epidemic or 
guarding a vulnerable frontier against introduction of 
Removing homogenized chick embry) to 
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‘the disease. Yellow fever must be distinguished from 
infectious and serum hepatitis, so-called “acute yellow 
atrophy” of the liver, carbon-tetrachloride poisoning. 
other jaundices, and even malaria. In mild cases, easily 
confused with dengue and influenza, clinical diagnosis 
is notoriously inaccurate and complex laboratory tests 
are called for. Dr. Downs points out that none of the 
first three fatal cases in Trinidad was initially diagnosed 
as yellow fever, even though they presented the classical 
symptoms: jaundice, albuminuria, bloody vomit, and 
collapse. 

In 1957, in addition to the one fatality in Panama, 
there were thirty-three confirmed deaths from yellow 
fever in Colombia, thirteen in Bolivia, ten in Brazil. and 
four in Venezuela. Three cases were reported from Peru. 
but at this writing no information is available as to 
whether or not they involved fatalities. All cases were of 
the jungle type. 

Since 1948, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, which 
took over when the Rockefeller Foundation withdrew 
from yellow-fever work, has been in charge of an inten- 
sive joint program to exterminate Aédes aegypti in the 
Hemisphere. The Bureau has set the standards for the 
campaign and provided expert consultants to help or- 
ganize it. It has also helped two government laboratories. 
the Oswaldo Cruz Mnstitute in Rio de Janeiro and the 
Carlos Finlay Institute in Bogota, to provide free yellow- 
fever vaccine to other countries as needed and conduct 
epidemiological research. 

After World War II, DDT enormously speeded up 
aegypti-eradication work. It was first used against the 
species in 1945 in Bolivia. The “perifocal” method of 
application now used was perfected in Brazil. This con- 
sists in spraying the insecticide in and around all breed- 
ing places inside or around houses and other buildings. 
This is much faster and less expensive than the complete 
coverage of all inside walls, as practiced in anti-malaria 
campaigns. But of course, where drives against the 
malaria-carrying Anopheles cover aegypti-infested areas. 
massive spraying takes care of both offenders. Anti- 
malaria work has been a big help in the almost-completed 
extermination of Aédes aegypti in Central America and 
Panama, and it is counted on for a big assist in many 
parts of Mexico. In Cicuta, Colombia, and Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, Dominican Republic, strains of Aédes aegypti have 
already shown resistance to DDT, but other insecticides 
are effective against them. 

So far, eradication has been confirmed in Bolivia, 
French Guiana, and Bermuda. Brazil. whose vast terri- 
tory favorable to the mosquito gave it half of the Hemi- 
sphere’s whole Aédes aegypti problem to begin with, has 
had a vast sanitary army at work on it for years, first 
under the direction of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
since 1940 directly under the national government. By 
now it has just about finished the job. The campaigns 
are also in the final stage in Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay, British Honduras, and British Guiana. 
Much remains to be done in the other American coun- 
tries and territories, especially the United States. where, 
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Pan American Sanitary Bureau inspector checks modern breeding 
place for aegypti mosquitoes in survey along U.S.-Mexican border 
after a reconnaissance of Aédes aegypti in a number of 
southeastern cities, a pilot eradication program was be- 
gun in Pensacola, Florida, in November 1957. No pro- 
gram has been started in Surinam. 

Finally, another mystery for the detective-story fans 
to work on: where did yellow fever originate—in Africa 
or in the New World? Dr. J. Austin Kerr summed up 
our progress on this question thus: “Thirty years ago 
we knew the answer—Africa. Today we must, in all 
truth, admit that we do not know.” But far more impor- 
tant than where yellow fever came from is where it is 
going. We must all work together to make sure it never 
devastates the cities of the Americas again. @ @ ® 
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Saga 
of Ellis Island 


HILTON DANILO MESKUS 


FOR THE SECOND TIME in two years, Ellis Island, the cated to the elimination of the evils of narcotics,” bid 
United States’ greatest memorial to the immigrant, is on $24.12 in the form of multicolored beads and cloth—the 
the auction block. Government sales agents have sug- price paid in kind by the Dutch to the Indians for the 
gested it would make a good oil-storage depot, factory, whole island of Manhattan. Civic-minded citizens, how- 
warehouse, or export-import center. The bids received up ever, are pressing the government to hold on to the island 
to the February 14 deadline reveal the most diverse esti- for a huge federal-state hospital, a park, a school, or even 
mates of its value. A New York builder offered $201,000 headquarters for the first government-sponsored national 
and announced a plan to transform it into “Pleasure lottery in the history of the United States, as one con- 
Island,” a fifty-five-million-dollar resort and cultural cen- gressman has suggested. Whatever is to happen. the gov- 
ter; a Philadelphia corporation would give a nickel for ernment’s decision is due in a few days. 

it; and Addicts Redeemable, a non-profit group “dedi- One of the world’s most famous landmarks. the small 


Maintenance of Ellis Island, closed as immigration station in 1954, costs U.S. Government $140,000 a year 
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island that played a unique part in the building of modern 
America during the years of heavy immigration early in 
this century lies in upper New York Harbor some three 
hundred yards from the Jersey shore and about a mile 
from the Battery, at the lower tip of Manhattan. The 
island was put on the government surplus-property list 
in 1954, when the immigration authorities moved the 
receiving station to midtown Manhattan. After its open- 
ing in 1897, twenty million prospective Americans passed 
through it, but since the establishment of the quota sys- 
tem in the twenties and its modification by the more 
restrictive McCarran-Walter Act of 1952, immigration 
has slowed to a trickle and much of the processing has 
been done by U.S. consulates abroad. 

In 1956, the General Services Administration placed 
ads in the papers and sent invitations for bids to fifteen 
hundred companies, individuals, and real-estate brokers 
in the area. A few companies asked to make inspection 
tours. But a different response came from some New York 
and New Jersey congressmen whose constituents are senti- 
mental about the island. They urged the President to 
keep it as public property, suggesting that it could be 

‘ used as an immigration museum, as a home for the aged 
or for delinquent children, or as a clinic for alcoholics. 
Although New York City officials decided long ago that 

. a the city could not afford to buy the property, even Mayor 
Robert Wagner joined the congressional chorus in urging 
the federal government to keep the island. In September 
1956, President Eisenhower yielded to the pleas by order- 
ing the GSA to postpone its auction plans until Congress 
had a chance to review the fate of the island. Early this 
year, when the property was again advertised for sale, 
the uproar was as loud as, if not louder than, eighteen 
months ago. 

The government had pinned some of its hopes for a 
sale on one of the oil companies that maintain storage 


The “new” Ellis Island, as it will appear if development plan proposed by Sol G. Atlas goes through 


facilities on near-by Staten Island and in the Jersey 
Meadows. Oil tankers could dock at Ellis Island but, in 
view of the large investment that would be necessary, 
the lack of room for future expansion was a serious 
handicap. The General Services Administration has esti-— 
mated that the island and its buildings are worth more 
than six million dollars, but it would cost about a million 
just to transform the current generated by the island’s 
1,600-kilowatt power plant from D.C. to A.C.—a must 
for any projected industrial use. Replacing the fifty-year- 
old ferry would mean another million. As though this 
were not enough, expert surveyors have agreed that 
before any development could take place a buyer would 
have to spend between eight and ten million dollars to 
demolish the thirty-five three- and four-story buildings 
that dot the grounds, since none could be used for com- ; 
mercial purposes. 

Notwithstanding these depressing facts, Sol G. Atlas, 
the highest bidder, is not a man to scare easily. His 
“Pleasure Island” would include a_ six-hundred-room 
hotel, a convention hall seating four thousand, a music 
shell dedicated to the memory of Arturo Toscanini with 
seats for three thousand and room for seven thousand 
standees on a lawn, all linked by paths, arcades, and 
canals; on a separate plaza along the island’s north shore- 
line would be a Museum of New Americans and a lan- 
guage school for immigrants. 

Even if the campaign to keep the island public is 
successful, problems of territorial jurisdiction must still 
be solved. Both New York State and New Jersey claim it, | 
and the latter once considered building a causeway to 
connect it with the Jersey City water front, a plan that the 
New Yorkers apparently managed to squelch. 

For a place that was to be so important to the melting 
pot of the world, Ellis Island started life in an unusually 
quiet fashion. Before the American Revolution, the three 
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acres that originally made up » the island had hai vari- 
ously known as Kioshk (or Gull), Pauw, Oyster, Dyre’s, 
Gibbet. Anderson. and Bucking Island, and it has since 
been dubbed /sola delle Lagrime (Isle of Tears). a name 
coined in 1924 by Ludovico Caminita, an Italian who 
wrote a book about an enforced sojourn there. Because 
the surrounding waters are shallow—not more than four 
feet in some spots—it has been possible to build up new 
land by dumping rocks and earth carried as ballast by 
ships flying the flags of all the sea-going nations of the 
world, until today it measures twenty-seven and a half 
acres. 

It was first settled by the Mohegan Indians. who were 
responsible for calling it Kioshk. They sold it in 1630 to 
Mynheer Michuw Pauw, the Dutch patroon who founded 
the manor colony of Pavonia. In the days of Peter 
Minuit, and throughout the tenure of the second 
Dutch governor of New Amsterdam, Wouter van Twiller, 
it was an exclusive and gay resort known by the name of 
Oyster Island, presumably because of the rich oyster beds 
between its shores and the Jersey flats, or perhaps be- 
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cause, as Washington Irving wrote a century later, it 
resembled “a huge oyster recumbent upon the sea.” After 
the British took over in 1666, it was assigned by the 
governor to Captain William Dyre, collector of customs 
and later mayor of New York City. He held it for eleven 
years, and then ceded or sold it to a man named Lloyd. 
After ten years Lloyd sold it to an unknown buyer, and 
for the next eighty-two years no records of ownership 
were kept. It has been established that around 1757 part 
of the area was given over to a pesthouse. The island was 
also a popular rallying point for the young blades of 
Manhattan, who are said to have held oyster bakes along 
its shores; and, because of the high times they used to 
have there, it was also referred to as Bucking Island. 
Shortly before the Revolution it became Gibbet Island 
—and for a very good reason: it was close by and yet 
just far enough from Manhattan to provide a more or 
less secluded spot for hanging local pirates. It is recorded, 
for example, that in 1769 a man named Andrews, con- 
victed of piracy, “was hung in irons above Washington 


Market and was then taken to Gibbet Is and sus- 
Subsequently it was rechristened Ander- 
memory of one of its most famous gib- 


pended there.” 
son Island, 
betees. 

By ‘1778, as a result of purchase, it was being called 
Mr. Ellis Island after its owner, Samuel Ellis, a New 
Yorker who ran a general store in downtown Manhattan. 
Ellis promptly converted the pesthouse into a tavern for 
picknickers and fishermen. He tried to sell the island in 
1785 together with “a few barrels of excellent shad her- 
ring, and others of inferior quality fit for shipment; and 
a few thousands of red herring of his own curing,” but 
he was still holding the deed nine years later, when the 
federal government sought part of the island to install 
small fortifications. Ellis died before the deal could be 
arranged. The father of numerous girls, Mr. Ellis willed 
the island to the unborn child of one of his daughters, 
Catherine Westervelt. provided it was a male. Somehow, 
the property passed into the possession of New York 
State. whether because Ellis’ heir failed to pay the taxes, 
xr because Catherine’s child was a girl, or by sale we do 
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not know. In any case, although New York generously 
passed it to the federal government in 1800 (along with 
Governor’s Island and near-by Bedloe’s Island, the latter 
the site of the Statue of Liberty), the title remained in 
doubt until May 1808, when, in court-of-chancery pro- 
ceedings before a jury of “the most reputable and intelli- 
gent” citizens of Manhattan, the state was authorized to 
condemn the island and cede it to the federal authorities 
for a paltry ten thousand dollars. 

During the Civil War the island was occupied by a 
company of soldiers. Later the Navy took over, using it 
as an ammunition storehouse. In 1890, the government, 
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casting about for a replacement for Castle Garden—the 
hopelessly inadequate station in lower Manhattan, which 
had already passed millions of immigrants—set up Ellis 
Island as a receiving center. Two years later the partly 
completed station began processing new arrivals. The 
depot burned to the ground the day after its dedication 
in June 1897, and the rebuilt station with the present 
Byzantine and French Renaissance buildings opened in 
1900. Two years after its completion, immigration off- 
cials complained about their half-million-dollar lemon in 
a style befitting today’s purveyors of governmental prose, 
saying that it was “injudiciously designed in respect to 
the subdivision of interior space for the various uses in- 
tended, resulting in a crowding of immigrants together 
in a manner detrimental to their health and comfort.” 

The influx of new Americans reached its peak in 1907, 
when 1.218.480 foreigners arrived in the country. On 
some days the overworked staff of Ellis Island handled 
as many as five thousand bewildered potential citizens, 
checking their health and recording their vital statistics 
in a dozen languages. Extra hands were wanted, immi- 
gration was unrestricted, and any reasonably healthy 
alien could enter the United States and make his home 
there. Under such circumstances, one could not expect 
the island to be run like the Waldorf. There were many 
complaints of overcrowding, mistreatment, and _ plain 
abuse of the incoming aliens—some justified, others not. 
Many voices were raised. The British were particularly 
incensed about cruelties and insults their countrymen 
were said to be suffering at Ellis Island, and there was 
a debate in Parliament reminiscent of Revolutionary days. 
In this controversy the policy of the United States was 
scathingly excoriated. 

There is, of course, another side to the story. In his 


book In the Shadow of Liberty: The Chronicle of Ellis 
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Island, Edward Corsi, onetime U.S. Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization and himself an immi- 
grant, says that 

while many of the revelations and rumors of inhuman treatment 
of immigrants at Ellis Island doubtless had a basis in fact, many 
were political diatribes directed against the commissioner in charge, 
or else deliberate revenge taken by some of the victims. . . . 

So vituperative was the criticism of the is!and that John H. Clark 
of the Montreal Immigration Station declined the appointment as 
Commissioner at Ellis Island on May 12, 1909... . 

Many complaints stated that those detained were not permitted 
to communicate with their friends and relatives. . .. But these in- 
stances of abuse at the island seem trivial when compared to the 
real exploitation by bosses and clever swindlers, who mercilessly 
exacted tribute from illiterate immigrants by a variety of “shake- 
down” rackets then in vogue. 


In an official report after a survey of the island in 
1922, Sir Auckland Geddes, British Ambassador to the 
United States, referred to “the pungent odor of unwashed 
humanity,” adding that “it took me thirty-six hours, after 
leaving the island, to get rid of the aroma, which flavored 
everything I ate or drank.” The officials were well-inten- 
tioned, he admitted, although often 150 people of various 
races were crowded in one dormitory. What was needed, 
he said, was a new and gigantic building, with separate 
quarters for each race, which was impracticable because 
of the small size of the island. “Personally, I should 
prefer imprisonment in Sing-Sing to incarceration on 
Ellis Island awaiting deportation. . . .” 

In theory, at least, every foreigner seeking to enter 
the United States is an inadmissible alien until he has 
proved himself otherwise. And the files of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service bulge with the names of 
the great. the near great, and others simply internationally 
notorious who made prolonged or colorful visits to Ellis 
Island. Included are the cases of various ladies and 
gentlemen involved in proceedings concerning the aa : 


turpitude” provisions of the immigration laws. One of | P 
the most famous of these occurred in 1926 when Vera, — 4 
Countess of Cathcart, an English beauty, was taken from © 


the 5.5. Carmania and held on Ellis Island for ten days __ 
while her name and her story made headlines on three _ 
continents. The Countess had been divorced by the Earl 
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of Cathcart in 1921, and another titled gentleman, the 
Earl of Craven, had been named as co-respondent. When 
she admitted to six extramarital years with Craven in 
South Africa while the divorce was pending in London, 
immigration officials decided that this constituted a basis 
for refusing her the privilege of a month’s visit to the 
country. A Board of Special Inquiry, sitting as a jury, 
immediately ordered her excluded and deported. 

Meanwhile, the Earl of Craven, who had recently been 
visiting Bermuda with Lady Craven, arrived in the 
States. The women of the country, learning of their ar- 
rival, flew to an attack on the “double standard” of 
morals that was evidently being observed by the authori- 
ties. The case was in the newspapers for two months, 
petitions flew right and left gathering names, cablegrams 
crisscrossed the ocean, and English editors wrote sar- 
castic editorials on U.S. morals and purity of ideals. The 
Countess was released when her lawyer established that 
in South Africa true love, even when outside the law, 
was not considered moral turpitude. 

The case of Joaquim Nabuco, the Brazilian ambassador 
to Washington, who arrived in New York from Europe 
in November 1906 on the liner Baltic, could have created 
_ some friction between two friendly nations, or at least 
an exchange of hot diplomatic notes. When confronted 
by an immigration inspector, Nabuco refused to answer 
the stock questions: “By whom was your passage paid?” 
“Have you fifty dollars in your possession?” “Have you 
ever been in prison or in an almshouse or in an institu- 
tion for the care or treatment of the insane or supported 
by charity?” “Are you a polygamist?” and so forth and 
so on. 

Although it was explained to the ambassador that the 
answers to these questions were required by law, he per- 
sisted in his refusal. Drawing himself up to his full 
height, he told the officer he had answered every question 
that he believed “would add to the necessary statistical 
government information.” But these others? None of 
that! 

Trying to dodge the impasse, the purser of the ship 
asked the ambassador’s secretary for the desired informa- 
tion, but he either could not or would not provide it. 
Things were beginning to get out of hand when Secretary 
of State Elihu Root was notified of the situation; as it 
happened, the Brazilian Foreign Office had failed to in- 
form State of the impending arrival of the new ambas- 
sador. Mr. Root promptly asked the Department of 
Commerce and Labor to extend the courtesies of the port 
to Mr. Nabuco and his secretary. 

Like Bonaparte on St. Helena, the “Napoleon of South 
America” and self-styled Man of Destiny of Venezuela, 
Cipriano Castro, met his come-uppance on Ellis Island, 
where he cried like a child when he found out that he 
was slated for deportation. When Castro was taken off the 
French liner Touraine and brought to Ellis Island on 
New Year’s Eve of 1913, he had been accused of every 
crime in the book, from illegal confiscation of foreign 
property to murder, in his native country. The case 
dragged on, however, and the deportation order was 
finally reversed in court. On learning that he was to be 
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allowed to enter the United States, Castro extolled Amer- 
ica’s sense of justice. “Liberty, which has been enlighten- 
ing the world,” he said, “will continue to do so.” And 
then, in the style of a pompous politician, “I am much 
gratified, for I have always honored and respected the 
United States and had a warm feeling for the people of 
this great country.” 

It was not until General Castro was sailing out of 
New York on March 15 that his own inner reaction and 
private version of his sojourn in the country became 
public knowledge. In an interview granted to the old 
New York Herald he assailed the authorities, called the 
United States a tyrant, and declared that he had been 
treacherously insulted. 

Commenting on this case, Edward Corsi says that “it 
is extremely doubtful that anything occurred which 
might have been taken as a basis for General Castro’s 
allegations. . . . There is also the vague possibility that 
his state of mind was such that he dreamed the entire 
story.” 

Castro tried a comeback from Trinidad three years 
later and was again taken to Ellis Island, but was ad- 
mitted when the Government decided that he could not 
be considered to have confessed to “a crime involving 
moral turpitude,” since he had refused to either confirm 
or deny the accusations against him. 

The folklore of Ellis Island abounds with the names 
of eccentrics like the French actress Magda de Fontages, 
who shot a snooping count in the leg because “he shat- 
tered my unforgettable hours of love with Benito Musso- 
lini.” After a stay of one month in the island’s women’s 
dormitory she was shipped back home. She had made 
her mistake, in the court’s view, in shooting the count— 
not in loving Mussolini. 

Harry Gerguson, alias Mike Romanoff, now a success- 
ful Hollywood restaurateur, turned the tables on Ellis 
Island during the thirties by insisting that he was a 
Russian nobleman. The fact that he was known as a 
native-born U.S. citizen did not deter him. At any rate, 
Mike spent several tours of duty on Ellis Island while 
trying to establish himself as a Romanoff, Prince Dmitry 
Michael Alexandrovich Obolenski; and according to his 
own story he once escaped from the island by swimming 
to the Battery, trailing his walking stick on a long string 
behind him. 

The case of the Emir of Kurdistan was somewhat simi- 
lar, but not so tinged with drama. He claimed to be a 
direct descendant of the Prophet Mohammed and was 
deported three times before he finally proved to the 
satisfaction of the authorities that he was, after all, a 
U.S. citizen born in St. Louis. As an emir he was feted 
by high society, and, strangely enough, while at the 
island he was venerated by the Mohammedans being 
detained there. 

With all the laughs, accusations, and hardships, Ellis 
Island played a key role in the growth of the United 
States. The millions who responded to Liberty’s call— 
“Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free”—know that it deserves well of 
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MARIA LUISA MENDOZA 


THe MEXICAN THEATER is as old as the Aztec Calendar 
or Lake Xochimilco. More than five centuries ago bril- 
liantly costumed priests, warriors, and maidens were 
holding ceremonies on the monumental pyramids to im- 
press a people whose idolatry was bloodier than Macbeth. 
After the Conquest, the masses found a substitute in the 
Spaniards’ Christmas pageants and morality plays. Today 
twenty-nine professional houses present, on the average, 
seventy-seven plays a year. In short, Mexicans have an 
affinity for the theater. 

The 1957 season was a distinguished one, including as 
it did Hippolytus, by Euripides; William Faulkner’s 
Requiem for a Nun; Filomena de Marturano, by Eduardo 
Filippo; Luigi Pirandello’s Henry IV; Eugene O’Neill’s 
Long Day’s Journey into Night; Francoise Sagan’s Bon- 
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jour Tristesse; La Celestina, the Spanish classic by Fer- 
nando Rojas; the English musical-comedy hit Cranks, 
by John Cranko; Garcia Lorca’s Bodas de Sangre (Blood 
Wedding); and Clare Boothe Luce’s delightful comedy 
The Women, seen by more than a hundred thousand 
people. We are accustomed by now to the production of 
such works as ... Y Murieron en la Hoguera (And They 
Died at the Stake), by Beatriz Guido of Argentina; A 
Raposa e as Uvas (The Fox and the Grapes), by Guil- _ 
herme Figuereido of Brazil; Préstame Tu Marido (Lend 
Me Your Husband), by Luis Enrique Osorio of Colom- 
bia; Alo, Alo . . .? Numero Equivocado (Hello, Hello? 
Wrong Number), by Julio Asmussen of Chile. But still. 
more important is the fact that each year about ell : 
of the successful new plays are by Mexicans. 7 
Just as in the sixteenth century the Mexican drama 
boasted Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, and in the seventeenth 
Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. in the twentieth we have 
playwrights any country might be proud of. For example, 
Rodolfo Usigli’s Corona de Sombras (Crown of Shad- 
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ows), based on the lives of Maximilian and Carlota, which 
y Bernard Shaw called “a noble Mexican tragedy distin- 
_ guished by variety and novelty.” Shaw went on to say 
that “you can starve Mexico to death, but you cannot 
deny its genius.” 
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Yet thirty years ago the Mexican theater languished. 
Spain was seeking to re-establish its artistic hegemony 
with plays that had nothing in common with the glorious 
tradition of the classical Spanish theater: antiquated 
works making a big fuss over trivial religious questions 
or petty conflicts among the aristocracy. When attempts 
are made from time to time nowadays to revive them, 
everybody yawns but an elderly few. 

The first step towards a resurgence of the drama was 
the founding of the experimental Ulises and Proa theaters 
in 1927. It was in the Ulises troupe that Isabela Co- 
rona, our most distinguished dramatic actress, got her 
start. The work of these groups was carried forward by 
the Orientacion between 1932 and 1934. Staging plays 
like Jean Cocteau’s Orpheus, Jean Giraudoux’s Amphy- 
trion 38, Lazarus Laughed, and Jonson's Vol- 
pone, these groups began the new war against Spain. The 
movement became a ferment about ten years ago, with 
the production of plays from all over the world in so- 
called (because of their size) “pocket theaters.” Out- 
standing among these was the avant-garde Caracol, which 


opened near the Zocalo—the heart of both ancient Te- 


Lope de Vega’s Fuenteovejuna, Spanish Golden Age classic, played 
in Mexico City square by National Institute of Fine Arts troupe 


a nochtitlan and modern Mexico City—in 1950. 
> Perhaps the real turning point was the huge success 
of A Streetcar Named Desire, by Tennessee Williams, in 
4 1948. This production made a star of Maria Douglas, 
a popular favorite because of her beauty and her mag- 
nificent speaking voice; she has gone on to unforgettable 
performances in Anouilh’s Medea and the Claudel-Hon- 
egger Joan of Arc. But, above all, it inspired many of our 
young people to write for the theater. In a recent poll. at 
least five playwrights of the modern school admitted that 
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Streetcar marked the beginning of their careers. 

Much of this new theater is deeply rooted in Mexican 
tradition. Thirty-five-year-old Sergio Magana of Mi- 
choacan and _ thirty-two-year-old Emilio Carballido of 
Veracruz write genre pieces, with Magafa showing the 
greater power and drama. Salvador Novo attacked the 
charitable activities of the “aristocracy” in La Culta 
Dama (The Cultured Lady), and Rafael Solana laid his 
satiric Debiera Haber Obispas (There Ought to Be 
Women Bishops) in the home of a recently deceased 
bishop. Both Federico S. Inclan and Wilberto Canton have 
reached into history and come up with fascinating women. 
Inclan found “Giiera” Rodriguez, a beauty mentioned in 
Mme. Calder6én de la Barca’s Life in Mexico During a 
Residence of Two Years (1843), who was sought out by 
such celebrities as Baron von Humboldt, Emperor Itur- 
bide, and General Santa Anna. Cantén’s Rosario de la 
Pena, renowned toward the end of the last century as an 
inspiration for many poets, even received passionate 
letters from the Cuban poet and liberator José Marti. The 
newcomer J. Humberto Robles, in Los Desarraigados 
(The Uprooted), deals with the conflict between Mexicans 
in the United States and their children, U.S.-born but 
without any true nationality. 

The problem for Mexican playwrights now, as for their 
colleagues elsewhere in America, is to throw off the 
chains of localism and achieve universality. They are 
attacking it with all the weapons at their command. This 
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was one of the subjects discussed at last October's Pan 
_ American Theater Congress in Mexico City, which 
brought together writers and directors from all over the 
. To make possible continued discussion of 


ferences regularly, and the next will be in Havana. Sim- 
- ~ ilarly, on behalf of his government, the famous Brazilian 
director, writer, and journalist Pascoal Carlos Magno in- 
vited representatives of all the American nations to at- 
tend a drama festival to be held in Rio in May. 

- But it must not be thought that all Mexican drama is 
on so elevated a level. As the theater began to attract 
audiences larger than the old ones made up of relatives 


= common problems, it was decided to hold such con- 


of the cast, greedy impresarios decided to offer com- 
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petition to art. Intellectually speaking, the present-day 
- equivalent of the old-fashioned Spanish plays is a con- 
fection from France—champagne, the “triangle,” and 
the sly nudity of actresses who substitute lingerie for 
talent. According to the royalty figures of the National 
Authors’ Union, of the seventy-seven productions last 
year, seventeen were by Parisian farce-writers, as com- 
pared to thirteen each by U.S. and Spanish playwrights. 
But just as the odor of the cassock had to disappear from 
the Spanish plays, the skirts will get longer in the French 
5 o people are learning to enjoy thinking at the theater. 
Mexicans are grateful to the United States for some 
relief from the girlie shows. In a popular vein, U.S. detec- 
tive stories have attracted large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. Serious U.S. theater is highly esteemed. Streetcar, 
Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman (1952) and The 
Crucible (1956), and John Patrick’s Teahouse of the 
— August Moon (1955) have all had long runs. 
Proof that the Mexican public appreciates authentic 
drama is the fact that the stark and terrible O'Neill 
masterpiece Long Day’s Journey into Night ran for over 
two hundred performances last year, in a faithful pro- 
duction with Isabela Corona starred as Mary Tyrone and 
hagete Benedicto, another first-class actor, as James 


Tyrone. The director, much praised by the critics, was 
the youthful Xavier Rojas, a specialist in arena staging, 
which he studied in the United States on a State Depart- 
ment grant. It was he who introduced this technique in 
Mexico five years ago, turning the Society of Architects 
building into a theater-in-the-round after office hours for 
performances of John Patrick’s The Hasty Heart. 

A growing public and ever more elaborate staging and 
lighting require more than the primitive little hundred- 
seat cubicles in which the movement began. As _ well- 
equipped, air-conditioned theaters seating twelve or 
thirteen hundred are built, the small ones have been 
closing. Our new houses include the Fabregas, the Milan. 

the | t est—th 


Federico S. Inclan’s Hoy Invita la Giiera (Today Giiera Invites) 
deals with romantic figure in Mexican history 


torium of the Palace of Fine Arts. It is interesting to note 
that, despite the premature enthusiasm of some pseudo- 
reformers, none of these are of the new type; since the 
closing of the Arena, due to damage in the recent earth- 
quake, our only theater-in-the-round has been El Granero 
(The Barn), which is part of a large civic-auditorium 
unit in Chapultepec Park. The conventional stage sur- 
vives, proscenium, gridiron, and all. But for so many 
theaters there is a paucity of actors. 

Mexico has few permanent theatrical companies. De- 
plorably, we lack a state-supported company of our finest 
talent that would perform throughout the year. It was 
recently reported, however, that the National Institute of 
Fine Arts—which already has its own opera, ballet, and 
modern-dance groups—is planning to establish one. At 
present, the most important is that of the actor and direc- 
tor Manolo Fabregas, who is the grandson of the re- 
nowned Virginia Fabregas, at the Insurgentes Theater. 
For those who can afford it, Fabregas puts on produc- 
tions lavish enough to justify the price of admission: 
triple the cost of a movie ticket. The plays, mostly of U.S. 
origin, are contributing to the development of a new 
theater-conscious public. 

In the meantime, the Institute still does much in behalf 
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of Mexican theater. It operates one of the city’s two 
drama schools, under the direction of Salvador Novo 
(the other is sponsored by the National Actors’ Associa- 
tion). It puts on an annual season at the Palace of Fine 
Arts, presenting the best plays from all over the world, 
_ in an attempt to train public taste. But to the Institute’s 
_ dismay, only a sparse audience attends, in sharp contrast 
to the full houses at its regular children’s series. 
Over the past fifteen years, more than two and a half 
i wean children have applauded these performances. Un- 
derwritten by the government, they are free to the poor; 
_asmall fee, collected solely to promote the habit of buying 
theater tickets, is charged other children. After attending 
one of these shows, the great classical dancer Anton Dolin 
remarked that “for fifty centavos the children got a spec- 
tacle worth twenty dollars.” 
The Institute also sends out small “experimental”— 
but salaried—troupes to present one-act plays by Mex- 


Modern Spanish theater is much admired: Bodas de Sangre (Blood 
Wedding), by Garcia Lorca, at National University 


Amateurs compete for annual national prize with production of 
Mexican work, Héctor Mendoza’s Las Cosas Simples (Simple 
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Arena presentation of J. Humberto Robles’ Los Desarraigados (The 
Uprooted), which explores problems of Mexicans in United States 


ican and foreign authors on the streets and in court- 
yards, markets, school auditoriums, prisons, hospitals, 
orphanages, and asylums. They perform regularly in more 
conventional theaters as well, and will soon be equipped 
with portable stages and tents for putting on their stand- 
ard repertory on the city’s outskirts and in the provinces. 

Indeed, it would be impossible to mention all the “off- 
Broadway” (so to speak) theater activity. The National 
University, which opened a drama department in 1952, 
has used professional actors to stage Christopher Fry’s 
The Lady’s Not for Burning its first season and works by 
Kafka, Sophocles, Ruiz de Alarcén, Camus, and Jonson 
in subsequent years. Another group sponsored by the 
University, Poesia en Voz Alta (Poetry Aloud), has since 
its founding in 1956 put on sporadic but novel and imag- 
inative performances, with the participation of literary 
figures like the poet Octavio Paz and the short-story 
writer Juan José Arreola. At Preparatory School No. 5 
a student club puts on Cervantes, the fourteenth-century 
Spanish Archpriest of Hita, Virgil, Mirademéscua, and 
Mexican works of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Not to be outdone, the National Polytechnic Institute has 
presented or is rehearsing works by Moliére, Lope de 
Vega, Tirso de Molina, and Maxim Gorky. Government 
employees and labor unions have established drama 
groups. There is theater in every language: the Alliance 
Francaise students produce Moliére’s Le Malade Ima- 
ginaire in the original; the U.S. youths and English- 
speaking Mexicans at Mexico City College do Arthur 
Miller’s A View from the Bridge and The Crucible and 
Anouilh’s Antigone; a “little theater” called Players A.C. 
performs a valuable service by introducing, in English, 
brand-new works from ,abroad; the Irish, German, Chin- 
ese, Catalan, and Italian colonies all stage plays in their 
own languages. 

There are also various specialized forms of theater. 
Mass spectacles are held in the huge National Auditorium, 
with thousands of school children taking part in Revo- 
lutionary scenes and folkloric works. Puppet shows, which 
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Ignacio Lopez Tarso starred in hit production of Arthur Mi 
The Crucible at Palace of Fine Arts 
have roots in pre-Cortés times, are given free of charge 
by Institute of Fine Arts troupes. The vogue for open-air 
theater dates from Enrique Ruelas’ productions of the 
Cervantes entremeses in a Guanajuato square (see 
- _ Americas, June 1954). After two enormously popular 
seasons, these were succeeded by Lope de Rueda’s pasos, 
or sketches, in 1955. In fact, fresh air and the Spanish 


Golden Age seem to go together: the Institute of Fine 
Arts has given Lope de Vega’s Fuenteovejuna in Chimal- 
istac Plaza in the capital, and a company called Teatro 
Espafiol de México, directed by Alvaro Custodio, toured 
the country with outdoor performances of a classical 
repertory. 

One of the strangest settings for a theatrical produc- 
tion turned out to be one of the most successful. When 
Camus’ Caligula was staged in a downtown restaurant, it 
was such a hit that it went on for a run at a leading 
theater, the Milan. 

Though a glance at the amusement pages of any news- 
paper reveals the wealth of our theatrical activity, it re- 
veals something else as well—the shortcomings of our 
drama criticism. There are two bands. One comprises 
reviewers who still have no good to say about anything 
but the old-time Spanish plays. The other is made up of 
critics and playwrights united by a sense of belonging to 
a cultural and economic élite; occasionally, for reasons 
of friendship, their verdicts are neither true nor fair. 
This state of things is changing, however, and is bound 
to disappear altogether. A few more visits by the world’s 
great companies—such as that of Madeleine Renaud and 
Jean-Louis Barrault, which appeared at the Palace of Fine 
Arts in 1956, or the Porgy and Bess troupe the preceding 
year—and Mexican criticism will have to come of age. 

And none too soon, for the theater itself is doing so 
rapidly. @ @ @ 
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Summer Institute of Linguistics seal uses Aztec symbolism: glyph meaning “speech,” Calendar Stone to represent high Indian 
culture. Triangle stands for threefold approach—-scientific, cultural, spiritual—employed by Institute in helping primitive 
peoples through their own languages 


N. PELHAM WRIGHT 


workers this skill is essentially just a tool: it enables 
them to help so-called backward peoples to a better life. 
Spending years among such groups—in Mexico, Peru. 
Bolivia, Brazil, Guatemala, Ecuador, the United States, 
the Philippines, and New Guinea, so far—and winning 
confidence through personal example and the power to 
communicate, they study a native language. reduce it to 
writing in the standard alphabet of the country, teach 
the people to read it, and then publish in it primers and 
more advanced booklets on hygiene, agriculture, crafts, 
and so forth. They prepare bilingual vocabularies —for 
example, in Peru, Piro-Spanish. These, as the S.1.L. out- 
look would suggest, are intended primarily to offer the 
native group some knowledge of the official language, 
but they also inform other scholars about the native 
tongue. Indeed, S.I.L. is a godsend to scientists in many 
fields besides linguistics, amassing and publishing a 
wealth of material that only people living in remote out- 


IT Is A QUESTION whether electricity, internal-combustion 
engines, and now satellites will add much to the ultimate 
_ happiness of men who as yet know nothing about them. 
_ The fact remains, however, that every inhabitant of the 
planet should have an opportunity to share in their ad- 
- vantages or disadvantages. But how is this to become 


more than an abstract right” so long as we who have 


_ these things to give cannot even talk to those who should 


receive them? 

For millions of these people speak languages—number- 
ing well into the thousands—that are wholly unrelated 
to any “civilized” tongue. There are said to be, for ex- 

~ample,: over three hundred separate Indian languages in 
the Brazilian hinterland alone. In Mexico, a linguistic 
census held in 1930 turned up fifty-four languages. not 
- counting dialects of any one of them that would be 
mutually incomprehensible to members of the same tribe 
living a few miles apart; some may have disappeared 


in the twenty-eight years since the census, but on the 
other hand it is quite possible that some then unrecog- 
nized have become established. Neither ardor nor science 
alone can deal with a problem of this magnitude: the 
more than six hundred field workers of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics have both. 

No matter how obscure or difficult a language. a 
trained linguist can at least begin to break it down, even 
without an interpreter, in a few months. But to S.LL. 


N. PELHAM wricut, an Englishman who has spent many years in 
Latin America, is now the editor of Intercambio, a monthly pub- 
lished by the British Chamber of Commerce in Mexico. 
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posts can obtain. Its publications in Mexico alone include 
such items as Sugar Production Methods Among the 
Tepehuas; Juani Tepiqui Pecuyeizla, a child’s primer in 
Huichol: Head-washing and Other Elements in the Maza- 
tec Marriage Ceremony; a hygiene manual in Mixtec 
entitled Ndasa Coo Vaha Ro; and Five Phonemic Pitch 
Levels in Trique. 

Ever since the conquest of America, the most success- 
ful missionary efforts have been those that took the lan- 
guage problem the most seriously. The Jesuit theocracy 
among the Guaranis of Paraguay and what is now 
Misiones, Argentina, is perhaps the one that comes to 
mind quickest. The first books printed in the Western 
Hemisphere were bilingual religious manuals. The Do- 
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can be attributed at bottom to superhuman linguistic 


_ efforts on the part of white men of colossal self-abnega- 
and idealism. 
In those days, phonetics—not to mention morphology. 


_ semantics, and the rest of modern linguistic science—was 


-unknown. We can only guess at the frustrations of un- 
trained Spanish monks attempting to record the strange 
sounds, the glottal stops, the complex nuances of stress 
and intonation. If the Dominicans’ rendering of Chinan- 
tec, possible the most difficult language in all Mexico, was 
a botch, who can wonder? Nowadays, S.I.L. workers— 


of many nationalities—study for their task at special 


__ centers, for which they must meet the standard university 
_ prerequisites, and a number have Ph.D.’s. There are 


centers at the universities of Oklahoma and North Dakota 
and in Canada, England, Australia, and at least five 
Latin American countries. 

Yet S.I.L. workers are missionaries too, in their way. 
They call themselves “undenominational evangelical 
Christians”; their fundamental purpose is to produce a 
translation of the New Testament into every language 
they deal with and to make sure that the people can read 
it with comprehension. But they represent no religious 
body, they hold no services, they distribute no tracts. 
they baptize no babies. Since they themselves do not 
obtrude the sectarian issue. religious friction seldom 
arises. This is why the governments of the almost en- 
tirely Catholic countries in which they work have not 
hesitated to cooperate with S.1.L. 

This steadily expanding organization owes its start to 


a dedicated and gifted American named William Cameron 
Townsend, who is still its General Director. About 1917, 
while selling religious publications in the Guatemalan 
highlands—where to this day reverence for the old tribal 
gods is mixed with a smattering of Christianity—Dr. 
Townsend realized that the gulf of language and outlook 
between himself and the secretive, conservative, and 
utterly self-sufficient Indians he was seeking to interest 
doomed his efforts to failure. Adopting a new approach, 
he settled down for fourteen years among the Cakchi- 
quels, learned their language thoroughly and _ scientifi- 
cally, and translated the New Testament into it. He re- 


Worker with s, an ar 
spends years in remote area of Uaxe 


S.LL. linguist in Peru teaches Campa Indians. Man beside him took government training course, opened biling 
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turned to the States convinced that what is called “civic 
_ integration” could never be achieved until linguistic bar- 
riers were thrown down, but it took him some time to 
persuade others. The Summer Institute of Linguistics 
came into being in 1934; its university affiliations date 
from 1941, when a woman anthropology professor from 
the University of Oklahoma, who was required to be 
proficient in Cherokee, took an 5.1.L. course with such 
satisfactory results that the school was inspired to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

The seasonal name reflects the pecuniary tribulations 
of the early years. Because people could only afford to 
take part during their vacations from other jobs, S.I.L. 
had to thus limit its activities. Even now, when they go 

on the year round, its finances are uncertain. With no 
" profits and no endowments, it cannot afford to pay 
ker must guarantee hi sup- 


Kansas City women’s club gave plane for use in Ecuador. From left, 
at presentation: Consul Jorge Arcentales, Ambassador José R. 
_ Chiriboga, ex-President Harry S. Truman, ex-President Galo 
Plaza of Ecuador, Lieutenant Colonel Juan Paquero 


port by obtaining the sponsorship of some well-wisher in 
the United States, whether a club, a church congregation, 
or an altruistic individual. Not only that, but each con- 
tributes part of this sum toward paying the expenses of 
the offices in the various countries and the headquarters 
in Glendale, California. Its scholarly publications are 
usually printed under the auspices of learned societies, 
without cost to S.I.L. Civic groups make large or small 
contributions; for example, last January a fund col- 
lected by the Kansas City Women’s Commission for 
International Relations and Trade paid for a helio-plane 
to be used in Ecuador. A possible future source of in- 
come is the air line S.I.L. built up, out of gifts, for its 
own needs in Peru; when its fourteen planes, of various 
types, are not ferrying staff people and supplies around 
places off the beaten track, they are available for charter, 
and business is flourishing. 

My own acquaintance with S.1.L. stems primarily from 
its work in Mexico, though I also know something of the 
other Latin American nations in which it operates. De- 
spite natural variations from country to country in the 


As trusted friend and adviser, Dr. Benjamin Elson (in Panama hat), 
head of program in Mexico, studies civic matters with Popolucas 
scope of its activities and the terms of its contract with 
the government, Mexico is a good place in which to assess 
its achievements. S.I.L. has been here for twenty years 
or so, and President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, who referred 
favorably to the organization in his 1956 annual report 
to the nation, is only one among many officials who have 
praised it. 

The local authority with which S.I.L. works in Mexico 
is the General Office of Indigenous Affairs, part of the 
Ministry of Education. The Office helps S.1.L. in its con- 
tacts with other government agencies, provides introduc- 
tions to individuals in rural areas, and in general smooths 
the path. The Ministry of Communications recently allo- 
cated a radio wave length to S.I.L., on which it will 
broadcast in Tarahumara to Indians of the Chihuahua 
mountains. But for all material needs S.I.L. must rely 
on its own resources. Among others things, it must 
provide for a central office in Mexico City, a linguistics 
course. sma!l planes, and a camp at Yaxuquintela, in 
Chiapas State, where a “jungle-training course” is given 
to newcomers. 

I discussed S.I.L.’s Mexican program with its head, 
Dr. Benjamin Elson, probably the only white man who 
speaks fluent Popoluca. Like all country directors, Dr. 
Elson was elected to his post by his colleagues—in this 
case, more than two hundred, working in seventy differ- 
ent Indian centers. In Mexico, Nahuatl, in one or another 
dialect, is still the living language of almost three quar- 
ters of a million people. At the opposite end of the scale, 


left and in Chiapas about the same number of Lacandons. 
Since 1935 these and no less than thirty-four other 


Mexican languages, and a total of at least seventy mutu- _ 
4 


Indian group of any size that has not been looked into: 
the Tlapanecs, who live in a remote area of Guerrero” 
State and according to the 1930 census numbered over 
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- sixteen thousand, of whom a mere three thousand under- 
stood Spanish. 
Though most average Mexicans have never heard of 
these workers in their midst and the few who have are 
at a loss to explain them, they are highly respected. One 
hears, for example, of how they staged a spiritual revolu- 
tion against witchcraft among the highland Tzeltals of 
‘northern Chiapas. In the village of San Lucas Ojitlan, 
- Oaxaca State, a leading mestizo citizen showed me a 
copy of the Chinantec-Spanish vocabulary by Paul Smith 
and his wife, who seem to have succeeded where the 
- Dominicans failed. “Do you know him?” he asked, and 
when I said no: “He’s fantastic. He speaks to our 
Indians as if he were one of them, and they love him. | 
was born here fifty years ago and I’ve never left the 
place, but I can’t understand a word they say. He’s not 
a priest. Who knows what he’s doing here, but he’s a 
‘fine fellow.” 
_ Elsewhere in Oaxaca. an old acquaintance of mine 
_works among the Mijes of the high mountains. One of 
the earliest in the field, he was assigned to a particularly 
difficult and reserved people, who now look upon him as 
a sort of father and protector. | do not know how his 


New Testament is coming along, but I do know that last 
year he published in Spanish a first-class 285-page retell- 
_ ing of Mije legends. Something of an amateur biologist, 
Miller has incorporated much fascinating detail on Mije 
beliefs about the flora and fauna of their remote sierra. 
_ With dispassionate veracity, he has rendered the earthy 
“four-letter” material of the stories and conversations 
into language that occasionally recalls Chaucer at his 
‘most vigorous. After all, he told me with a twinkle in his 
. eye, that was how the Mijes talked, and in compiling an 
— anthropological work he could not bring himself to con- 
sult the sensibilities of a squeamish few. 
The Mexican program, though one of the oldest and 
- most successful, is not the most elaborate. I must men- 


S.1L.L. workers reduce native language to country’s standard 
alphabet, write texts to teach Indians hygiene, farming, crafts 
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tion, for example, the work being done by S.I.L. and 
the Peruvian Ministry of Education at Yarinacocha, 
along the headwaters of the Amazon near Pucallpa. 
S.L.L. has been in Peru since 1945; fourteen languages 
have been reduced to writing in that time and another 
sixteen are under study (these same figures, by the way, 
also apply to the Philippines). Yarinacocha, S.1.L. head- 
quarters in Peru, has become a beehive, mounting jungle 
expeditions, supplying linguists working with twenty-six 
tribes, operating an airport and a radio station, main- 
taining a clinic visited by more than ten thousand pa- 
tients a year. 

In 1953, to provide schools for tribes that had been 
“reached” by S.I.L., the Ministry of Education opened a 
course at Yarinacocha for training native teachers. 
Fifteen young Indians took the course that first year. By 
1957 there were forty-three such schools serving nine 
tribes, with an enrollment of 1,950, and fifty-four stu- 
dents were taking the training course. These native teach- 
ers must know a certain amount of Spanish, as the hope 
is that once their pupils have learned to read their own 


Tarahumara class, Chihuahua State, Mexico. After learning to read 
their own language, children can more easily learn Spanish 


language they can be taught the official language without 
too much difficulty. Meanwhile, S.I.L. has been publish- 
ing books for these schools—over eighteen thousand vol- 
umes in 1956. 

The contact with civilization brought about by these 
schools is teaching isolated tribes more than just a few 
simple techniques. It is making them realize that they 
are Peruvians, with legal standing, rights, and something 
in common with others of their nation. And it is giving 
them a new, more complex, and potentially more reward- 
ing economy. The government has set aside 250 acres of 
land at Yarinacocha, where Indians will be trained for 
more productive farming by the S.I.L. agriculturist. 

To have translated one man’s vision into all this must 
have required a special exercise of the famous U.S. gift 
for organization. It will be needed in the future. For 
S.I.L. estimates that it still has two thousand languages 


to go. ooo 
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An interview with A 


Seated Woman, India ink, b y the Pan 


American Union 
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demir Martins, Brazilian artist 


erased from Aldemir Martins’s speech the broad vowels 
characteristic of the Portuguese spoken in northeastern 
Brazil. But not what he calls “nostalgia for the environ- 
‘ment where I grew up,” which is reflected in his art. 

_ “Today I try to re-create the northeastern scene in my 
‘own way, without reproducing it faithfully,” he said. We 
were talking in Washington, the day before his first one- 
man show in the United States opened at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. Leaning against the walls of the room were 
his many drawings—the northeastern bandits, lace- 
makers, musicians, and desolate, arid landscapes so typi- 
cal of that part of Brazil; the imaginary birds and 
beasts, some in black and white, others in brilliant color. 
The artist himself, in his shirtsleeves, bounced about 
restlessly, lending a hand here and there with the installa- 
tion, joking with everybody, laughing heartily. Photo- 
graphs do not convey his joviality, for though he sub- 
mits patiently to the camera, he puts on a serious facade 
the minute it is aimed at him. When I inquired how he 
had got started, he laughed and indicated a good-look- 
ing blond girl across the room: “Ask my wife. She 
knows a lot more about my life than I do.” 

Mrs. Martins, the former Cora Pabst, is from Sao 
Paulo, and looks as calm as her husband seems exuber- 
ant. Aldemir, she told me, liked to draw even as a child, 
but did not take art seriously until 1942 when he was 
twenty and serving in the army back in Ceara. “They ran 
a contest among the corporals,” she explained, “to pick 
the ‘official’ truck painter, and he won it. That’s how he 
found out he liked to work with paint. He went on to 
draw aerial maps, do illustrations for newspapers and 
magazines, and organize a group of artists in Fortaleza, 
the capital of Ceara State. When he was discharged from 
the army in 1945, he booked third-class passage on a 
boat to Rio.” 

I wanted to know if he had ever returned to Ceara. 
“Oh, yes, several times,” Mrs. Martins replied. “As a 
matter of fact, in 1952 he made the same trip on a 
‘parrot perch.” This is what Brazilians call the dilapi- 
dated old trucks that travel north loaded with mer- 
chandise and return south overcrowded with fugitives 


Fish, ink 


from the periodic northeastern droughts. The nickname 
comes from the many bars or “perches” placed across_ a 
the back of the truck so that the standing passengers will : 
have something to hold on to. Balancing himself on one | 
of these vehicles, Aldemir produced a series of drawings | 
that were published in a Sao Paulo daily and several — 
magazines to illustrate his experiences as told to a _ 
reporter. 
Martins did not stay long in the nation’s capital. In 


Aldemir Martins with the India-ink Figure, winner of Venice 
Biennial International Prize, 1956 
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Length of hand-woven material with alternating row 
black-and-white and colored roosters was sold at PAU show 


1946, at the invitation of Paulo Emilio de Sales Gomes, 
a Sao Paulo intellectual, he had his first glimpse of that 
city, and remained “because I found they took work 
more seriously.” 

While continuing to paint, he again earned his living 
as an illustrator, sometimes with only two hours to turn 
out his work. In 1950, after he had enrolled in an en- 
graving course at the So Paulo Art Museum, he realized 
drawing was his best medium (today he teaches that 
- game course). Eventually he gave up painting altogether 
and gradually evolved the intricate and precise technique 
of fine lines and dots that won him the highest inter- 
national prize for drawing at the last Venice Biennial, in 
1956—the first South American and the first artist under 
forty to be so honored. To Leslie Judd Portner, art 
critic for The Washington Post and Times Herald, many 
of his drawings “look as though they had been done 
with a compass and ruler—but their total effect is not 
tight or geometric [for] the forms are broken up with 
cross-hatching or a dragged broken line which gives them 
life and vitality.” For the most part he uses India and 
colored inks, but achieves the brownish tinge of the arid 
soil in his northeastern landscapes with coffee, explain- 
ing that a whole range of hues can be derived from the 
beverage—from yellowish brown to moss green—de- 
pending on how long it is allowed to stand. Occasionally, 
too, he uses watercolors. 


When people began to collect his drawings (found 
today in museums and private collections not only in 
Brazil but in Europe and the United States), Aldemir 
started to collect prizes. From 1950 to date, aside from 
the Venice award, he has received one at each of the four 
Sao Paulo international biennials and five others at na- 
tional exhibitions in various Brazilian states. One is a 
trip throughout the country, which he hopes to embark 
on as soon as he returns home from the United States, 
where he traveled at the invitation of the State Depart- 
ment, visiting galleries and art schools and meeting 
artists. He feels he can learn the most from Oriental art. 
“After all,” he says, “look how long they’ve been at it.” 
As a matter of fact, his drawings do have an Oriental 
flavor. 

He has also done some work with silk-screen printing, 
although, as he explained, “in Brazil, this process has 
not yet been perfected; perhaps it is the quality of the 
silk, or the fact that ink thickens too quickly in a warm 
climate.” A couple of his drawings have also been used 
on hand-woven fabrics produced by Paulo Becker of Sao 
Paulo. 

Martins’ first one-man show abroad opened in 1956 in 
Montevideo, but earlier he had participated in several 
group shows of Brazilian art in Bolivia, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Peru, Switzerland, and 
the United States. This was followed by one in Buenos 
Aires in 1957 that was a complete sell-out. Writing an 
introduction to this exhibit, the Argentine critic Luis 
Seoane said: “Aldemir Martins derives his forms from 
Brazilian nature and expresses them with his own brand 
of humor and imagination, making them universal.” 

Martins refers to his drawing technique as “inter- 
weaving,” an effort to create something new. “Using 
black-and-white contrast, yes, but without a three-dimen- 
sional effect. Sometimes I have an idea, but I feel I’m 
not yet ready to put it on paper, so I keep the sketch 
until I find I can do it.” He sums up his work this way: 
“Actually, without being naive, I’m a primitive and my 
drawings are dry and unprettified.”—B. S. M. 
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U.S. architect at work in 


“TO THE SENSITIVE and imaginative it will be an invita- 
tion to give serious study to local conditions of climate 
and site, to understand and sympathize with local cus- 
toms and people, and to grasp the historical meaning 
of the particular environment in which the new building 
must be set.” This, in a nutshell, is the challenge the 
U.S. State Department has thrown out to architects who 
have taken on the job of designing new embassies and 
consulates abroad. At present the Department is build- 
ing about thirty-five new structures as part of its two- 
hundred-million-dollar program to house U.S. govern- 
ment personnel serving around the world. These have 
been farmed out to private architects, who are encouraged 
to use a fresh, original approach that will do credit to 
their country. A revolving panel of consulting architects 
with a lay chairman advises State on the appropriateness 
and suitability of the designs. 

At this writing twelve of these new buildings are 
either in the advanced planning stage or under construc- 
tion in the Americas. Nine are embassies—in Tegucigalpa, 
Mexico City, Quito, Ciudad Trujillo, Asuncién, Lima, 
Santiago, Port-au-Prince, and Caracas. Three are con- 
sulates—in Sao Paulo, Brazil; Santiago, Cuba; and Ciu- 
dad Juarez, Mexico. Each poses special problems to the 
architect working in unfamiliar surroundings. The new 
embassy in Asuncién, Paraguay, designed by the Wash- 
ington, D. C., firm of Satterlee and Smith, is one illus- 
tration of how he works them out. 

During the century that the United States has had 
official representatives in Asuncion, it has lacked the 
proper buildings. Satterlee and Smith’s assignment was 
to design two structures—an embassy residence and an 
office building—on a fourteen-acre site that the U.S. 
Government has owned for ten years on Avenida Mariscal 
Lépez. This is the main thoroughfare of the capital; it 
passes all the major embassies, clubs, and large private 
houses, continues east to the new suburbs, and connects 


with the airport highway. 


In May 1954 one of the partners, Mrs. Chloethiel — 
Woodard Smith, made a two-week field trip to Asuncion, — 
Buenos Aires, and Montevideo for preliminary studies. 

Mrs. Smith, who speaks fluent Spanish, had lived for — 
three years in La Paz, Bolivia, during her husband’s 
tour of duty as a Foreign Service officer and had taught 
architecture at the university there. She had also trav- 
eled through South America on a Guggenheim Fellowship. 
During her field trip, she talked with Paraguayans, U.S. 
Embassy personnel, colleagues in the architectural field, 
and people in the construction industry to determine how 
best to adapt the purposes and policies of her client to 
the conditions at hand. 

Landlocked Paraguay, located in the heart of South a 
America and with something over a million people, is an 
unindustrialized nation. Imports must be shipped a thou-— 
sand miles up the Parana and Paraguay rivers or flown 
in as air cargo. Lying in the subtropical zone below the 
equator. the capital has temperature extremes ranging 
from a maximum of 100° F. during the six months of 
summer to an occasional 32° in the three-month winter 
period. Torrential rains are common, especially in sum- 
mer, but long hot droughts are not unknown. Climate, 
availability of materials, and transportation, then, were 
major considerations in designing the building. For the 
same reasons, the architects were also concerned about 
maintenance, replacement, and repair. 

Besides being a comfortable home for the ambassador 
and his family, the embassy residence must serve as a 
symbol of the United States Government. As such, it is 
the more difficult design of the two buildings. It must — 
be dignified but not ostentatious, regional but with - 
distinguishable U.S. flavor, and so on. A structure that © eh 
“belongs to” the U.S. colony, much as a parsonage be- 
longs to a church, it must be a “beautiful” building, as — Ma 
beauty is defined by a whole range of average U.S. citi- 
zens. 

In questioning many U.S. residents in Asuncién, Mrs. 
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Mrs. Smith found thet — basic saabieiis of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are as correct to- 
day as they were unself-consciously correct then. One 
of the few remaining fine examples covers an entire 
block. A typical one-story, high-ceilinged, brick-and- 
stucco group with open galleries, tile roof, and octagonal 
columns, it seemed very “right” to her. These simple 
forms, so appropriate to the place and the climate. have 
been abandoned in favor of imported European forms, 
which seemed quite alien. Exposing their walls, windows. 
and parapets to the sun and rain, many of these buildings 
have turned black from dampness and fungus growth that 
attacks unprotected stucco. Meanwhile, architectural in- 
fluences from Brazil. Argentina, and Uruguay are begin- 
ning to be felt, and the overwhelming direction is toward 
“modern.” Several of the large new houses range from 


heavy Argentine “modern Spanish colonial” to so-called 
“Spanish colonial,” which bears, in her opinion, about 
as much relationship to the early style as colonial-ram- 
blers and split-levels do to the best U.S. traditions. 
Mrs. Smith called on Brazilians, British, and Uru- 
guayans in the diplomatic corps. In each case, the wife 


US. architect designing new embassy in Asuncion took cues from 
old-style buildings and native materials used in them 
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Smith learned that the opinions on the new embassy build- of the ambassador made helpful comments as to their 
ing could not be much more varied. The doctor working present buildings and those they would like. The Brazilian 
with the local health program believed they should use residence is the only one now owned by a foreign gov- 

: _ the brick-stucco-and-tile-roof style of the average Para- ernment. The others are leased, but the Argentines are 

_ guayan building. to harmonize with its environment. An- planning to build soon. While the Brazilian is not par- 
other U.S. resident, interested in economic matters, felt ticularly distinguished architecturally, in Mrs. Smith’s 

J that the building should represent a display of U.S. opinion, it is spacious and comfortable. It has a workable, 
products. Most of the Paraguayans said they are looking simple plan—a short foyer leading to a huge central 
: _ forward to seeing the new embassy as an example of reception hall, fine for both receptions and dances, and 
_U.S. materials and techniques. a dining room beyond. On one side of the foyer is a 

In search of a “regional” expression of building style, small, pleasant sitting room where the ambassador's wife 
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receives callers; opposite is the ambassador's library. 
Surrounding the buildings are wide verandas at each 
floor that keep rain and sun from all the rooms. The 
house has ideal north-south through ventilation and 
is always comfortable, without—according to the am- 
bassador’s wife—need of air conditioning. 

In assessing space requirements for entertainment, 
Mrs. Smith learned that at least 75 per cent of the 
large social affairs in Paraguayan diplomatic circles 
are informal, outdoor gatherings. In general, foreign 
representatives concentrate on receptions and cocktail 
parties for four hundred to six hundred people (with 
vast quantities of food). Informal dances, which are 
the most popular type of entertainment, large teas, and 
buffet suppers are preferred to formal dinners. 

Office hours were another factor affecting building 
design. During the hot months (at least half the year) 
Paraguayans breakfast at around five, go to their of- 
fices for the morning, lunch and take a siesta until 
mid-afternoon, and return for a few hours more in the 
office. During the rest of the year this schedule is 
somewhat advanced. 

Actually, the climate posed one of the biggest prob- 
lems. “During my visit.” Mrs. Smith said, “we had a 
couple of hot days—not hot for Paraguay, but uncomfort- 
able in improperly ventilated rooms—a couple of days of 
pleasant ‘spring’ weather, and, just as | was departing, 
two days of a record rainstorm of over seven inches in 
twelve hours accompanied by strong winds and lightning. 
A letter I received from Asuncién the month following 
my stay there said: *. . . the Paraguay and Parana rivers 
are now higher than they have been since 1904; whole 
sections of the city are flooded and streets have been 


a 
torn up by the downpours. . . .” During the same storm, | 
the embassy office building was flooded.” 

Asuncién has no storm drainage system. The slope 
of the embassy property is a desirable feature, but the 
excavation and grading necessary for a building op- 
eration could result in so much erosion after one of 
these storms that the “hill would end up in the valley.” 
Some holding crop must therefore be planted, such as_ 
velvet bean, recommended by the agricultural station. © 

Intense sun, humidity, and torrential rains call Sor 
the use of demonstrably durable materials. The local 
building materials are limited to wood and stone and to 
manufactured products easily produced in small shops 
with predominantly hand labor, such as brick and clay 
products ranging from roofing tile to glazed floor tiles. 
The local woods are beautiful. Hardwoods for finish and 
cabinet work are handsomely worked, particularly by 
a German mill about an hour’s drive from Asuncion. 
(The Hutterite community makes and sells many small 
items—plates, bowls, lamps, and so on.) Fireplace man- 
tels, dressing-room drawers and cabinets, bars, dining- 
room sideboards, and bookshelves of these woods range 
in color from darkest brown to pale yellow and from a 
small, straight grain to the most fantastic bold swirls. 

Paraguayan tiles weather well and are rich in texture. 
The broken surfaces and perforated grilles are excel- 
lent for cutting the glare of brilliant tropical sun on 
smooth surfaces. Since all local materials are made to 
order, there is a real opportunity for special design 
impossible in most U.S. construction, where “stock” | 
products must be used. For example, to finish concrete 
in tile would be very expensive in the United States, 
but in Paraguay, thanks to the locally available mate- 
rials and skills, this process gives a “no maintenance” 
structure and a rich decorative effect at modest cost. 
Uruguay and Argentina can supply many of the building 
materials unavailable in Paraguay, such as marble, some 
ceramic products, and good-quality sewer pipe. But steel 
and electrical and plumbing equipment is being im- 
ported from Europe or the United States. a 

“Building in Paraguay is essentially a handicraft op-— 
eration.” Mrs. Smith noted. “It was therefore important 
to select materials that require a minimum of new 
skills. In relation to the U.S. construction industry, 
Paraguayan labor is cheap and materials expensive.” — 

In general, these were the architects’ construction guide- 
lines: to use all locally available materials of adequate — 
quality; to use climate-resistant materials and equipment 
requiring a minimum of maintenance: to use construc- 
tion techniques familiar to local labor wherever possi- 
ble; and to use the best climate controls in building 
design. Here is what they came up with: 

The ample site has a three-hundred-foot frontage on 
the avenue. The office building is situated near the ave- 
nue, with its service areas close to the side street. The 
residence was put near the top of the slope at the center 
of the property, to be approached by a separate driveway. 
Both buildings will thus be visible from the street; each | 
will have an entrance on the main avenue; and the two 
will be separated enough so that extensive outdoor ac- 
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tivities at either will not disturb the other. 

Both buildings are oriented to take advantage of the 
prevailing north-south breezes. They take their basic 
design from the old Paraguayan houses, which like 
many Louisiana houses are surrounded by verandas and 
are a sound design response to more or less the same 
problems. A simple concrete frame, with exterior walls 
or local brick, clay-tile sun-screen devices, brick-and-tile 
interior partitions, tile and terrazo floor and wall finishes, 
all make use of available materials and skills. Protected 
by the verandas, which are of varying depths according 
to the orientation, the building walls are also shielded 
from the sun where necessary by louvers or open clay- 
tile screen walls at the edge of the porches. All sun-screen 
devices permit the free movement of air. 

Although the office and part of the residence are air- 
conditioned, they were designed to be comfortable with- 
out it. Dependence on machine-produced climates is not 
practical in a country where air-conditioning is almost 
unknown. 

Unlike old Paraguayan houses, the embassy buildings 
have two roofs—a flat one insulated and waterproofed 
and an outside roof of curved concrete surfaced with a 
local red flat tile to serve as an umbrella and reduce the 
heat on the roof below. This double roof also reduces the 
air-conditioning tonnage required. 

The office building provides working space with simple 
and direct communication plus a big open but covered 
entrance area and a paved, landscaped courtyard beyond 
for outdoor official receptions. 

The residence provides a solution to an ever-growing 
problem by separating the ambassador's private living 
area from the public entertaining areas. Many ambassa- 
dors’ residences have virtually become hotels for a 
staggering number of official travelers. Besides, ambas- 
sadors these days are younger and often have small 
children. Noisy youngsters and VIP’s do not always mix 
well. 

The Asuncién residence has three wings—one a com- 
plete two-story house for the ambassador and his family 
with its own gardens. The main central wing is for the 
public, with an open but roofed reception area on the 


Ambassador’s residence under construction 


ground level. This leads to a landscaped courtyard for 
small groups and a large garden with paved terraces and 
dance area for affairs of four to five hundred guests. 
The second floor of the central wing has a library, a 
reception hall, a main living room, and a dining room. 
The wide porch offers a sweeping view down the hill to 
the avenue and across the city to the river. A curving 
stairway leads to the gardens. The third wing contains 
the service areas, kitchens, laundry, and servants’ rooms. 
Because family groups of servants often live in and are 
accustomed to spending much time out of doors, they have 
their own paved courtyard and garden area, well separ- 
ated from both the public and the private wings. 

There are some excellent trees on the site, among 
them two large flowering varieties about two thirds of 
the way up the hill from the street and close to the resi- 
dence location. The royal palms on the property, rare 
in Asuncién, have been a landmark for many years. 
Specimen trees of mango, grapefruit, orange, avocado, 
guava, and the like are to be a “conversation piece” and 
at the same time provide fruit for the family. 

Copying the old Paraguayan country custom of a “cal- 
endar of trees,” ten large flowering trees will be added 
to the two now standing, planted toward the hot west sun. 
Each will bloom at a different month of the year and in 
a different color. Because lawns are difficult to start and 
maintain, various ground covers and extensive paved and 
graveled areas will be used. Bitter-orange trees, which 
line the streets of Asuncién, will border the driveway 
to the residence, and tall shrubs and hedges will sup- 
plement existing trees to provide much-needed shade 
around the residence. 

In a year and a half the concrete frames and roofs 
and a few walls and partitions have been completed. It 
may be at least another year and a half before the im- 
ported materials have come from overseas; been trans- 
ferred to small river boats, installed, and tested; and 
are ready for use. “Still,” Mrs. Smith commented, “this is 
not a long schedule in Paraguay.” This was perhaps the 
biggest challenge of all: to plan flexibly enough to cope 
with difficulties new to the architects’ experience in a 


foreign land.—K. W. 
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Answers on page 42 


1. Modern university in —, Chile’s 
third largest city, often called “the capital 
of the South.” Fill in the space. 


2. Chapel altar at the University of San 
Marcos in Lima, Peru, the university that 
has been in continuous existence longer 
than any other in the Americas. Was it 
founded in 1621, 1711, or 1551? 


3. Chemistry laboratory at National Uni- 
versity in a country known as Nueva Gra- 
nada when it was under the Spanish crown. 
Name the country. 


4. School of Engineering of the Univer- 
sity of ———— in the largest city of South 
America. Fill in the space. 


5. Mosaic mural on a building that is 
part of one of the largest university cam- 
puses in the Hemisphere. Would you say 
it is in Rio de Janeiro, Dallas, or Mexico 
City? 


6. Atkins Botanical Gardens, maintained 
by Harvard University. Is this tourist at- 
traction in Cambridge, Miami, or Cien- 
fuegos, Cuba? 


7. School of Engineering situated in a 
park named after the renowned author 
José Enrique Rod6é. Can you guess which 
national capital it is in? 


8. Part of new University City in capital 
of —————, where the Presidents of the 
American Republics held a meeting in the 
summer of 1956. Fill in the space. 


9. National university in the capital of 
the next-to-the-smallest Central American 
country, reputed to have one of the best 
school systems in the Americas. Name the 
cily. 


10. Old tower at the University of Mé- 
rida in the Andean region of South Amer- 
Is it Mexico, Venezuela, or Chik 
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ITAMARACA ISLAND, about an hour and a half from down- 
town Recife off the northeastern hump of Brazil, is known 
for its model penal colony, where prisoners live with 
their families and work the land; for its sugar-cane- 
processing plant that still operates in much the same way 
it did early in the sixteenth century: and as a favorite 
hot-weather retreat for middle-class families from Recife 
and near-by towns. Less publicized but far more entranc- 
ing are the fishing craft known as jangadas, the men 
who sail them, and the women who wait. 

The Itamaraca beach—indeed, the entire Brazilian 
coast from Ceara south to Bahia—is dotted with small 
pastel-colored huts huddled under immense palm trees 
and round-topped cashews. The walls are of wood or 
straw. plastered with mud. Usually the roofs are thatched: 
some are tiled. These are the homes of the jangadeiros, 
those intrepid sailors who ply the coastal waters of the 
Northeast in some two thousand jangadas. Throughout 
the history of this section of Brazil, the jangadeiros have 
frequently stepped out of their roles as simple fishermen 
to transport food and supplies: to carry conspirators, 
fugitives, and urgent messages: even, when Portugal held 
a monopoly, to traffic in contraband salt. 

One breezy afternoon a friend and | wandered down 
to the ocean and came upon a group of jangadeiros mend- 
ing their fishing nets and repairing lines and hooks. The 
eldest, who seemed to be the leader and spokesman. was 
an amiable Negro of about fifty—Chico do O. Their 
jangadas—made of six stout twenty-foot logs lashed or 
pegged together—rested on crude palm-trunk ways. The 
huge triangular sails, drying in sun and wind, were 
weatherbeaten but in good condition. Most were white. a 
few reddish. The men explained that they generally wash 
new canvas with fish blood, seaweed, and salt water. then 
expose it to the night air. On some of the craft the names 
rode high on the sails—Hope, Star of the Sea, I’m Going 
Now, Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception. 


CELINA CAVALCANTI, who now lives in Recife, Brazil, has made a 
serious hobby of history and folklore, spending as much time on 
research as her government job will allow. 


Jangada with sail drying in breeze on Itamaraca 
Island, near Recife in northeastern Brazil 


Island. 


The jangadeiros have the half-shy air of men to whom 
danger is so commonplace that they are ashamed to be 
called heroic. However, they are always ready to recount 
their adventures in their characteristic drawl. They tell of | 


could bring the craft to the surface again; days when 
their catch. for some unknown reason, surpassed all rec- 
ords. They also like to talk about their entertainment— =—- 
the hurdy-gurdies, the guitars, the lively céco da roda 
dance. The wives, no less courageous in their quiet way. 
pass the lonely vigils making exquisite lace. The wooden 
bobbins in their nimble fingers dart among pins stuck in 
a piece of cardboard and create lovely delicate patterns. 

Though I had lived a good part of my life in the 
Northeast—inland, however—and had read about janga- 
das for years, this was my first direct contact with them. 
I recalled one of my grandmother’s favorite “busy ques- >. . 
tions” for us children: “Do you know how many logs 
make a jangada?” And my sisters and I used to repeat s 7 
this jingle from a primer: - t 
Minha jangada de vela, 
Que vento queres levar? 


De dia, vento da terra; 
De noite, vento do mar. 


My sailing jangada, 
Which wind do you wish to carry? = 
By day, wind from the land; 
. By night, wind from the sea. 

Seeing the jangadas close up, it was hard to believe | 
that they were the same bobbing vessels I had sighted _ 
when traveling by ship between Recife and Rio. I may | 
also have watched Chico do O and the others as, sheltered — 
from the tropical sun by huge straw hats, they rhythmi- — 
cally tossed out and pulled in their nets. On dark nights I 
had spotted dim lights quivering on the waves like buoys. 
to discover later that these too were jangadas. Jangadeiros — 
prefer to be home by dark, but if the fish are running 


night. Often these hardy, fearless men will venture into 
the shipping lanes or into waters that are always rough 
and dangerous. like those near Fernando de Noronha 
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Early in the nineteenth century, the Englishman Henry 
Koster, who lived in Pernambuco for many years, wrote 
in his two-volume work Travels in Brazil that “nothing 

. created so much astonishment . . . as the Jangadas, 
_ sailing about in all directions. . . . These rude floats have 
a most singular appearance at sea, no hull being apparent 
even when near them. They . . . go closer to the wind 
than any description of vessel.” Other writers and travel- 
ers have remarked on these “flimsy, disjointed rafts, sail- 
ing for days and days, hardly above water and far from 
sight of land.” 

In Curiosidades Verbais (Word Oddities), Joao Ri- 
beiro notes that “the jangada is of Asiatic origin.” In 
India the British called it jangar, a term derived from 
the Malayan xangadam and, more remotely. from the 
Sanskrit sanghata, which means “joining or coupling of 
floating boards or canoes.” According to Ribeiro, “the 
Portuguese who served in India and in Brazil brought 
the word here, since it aptly described the canoe used by 
the Tupi Indians in the North, between Bahia and Ma- 
ranhao.” Another researcher, Luis da Camara Cascudo. 
likens the jangada to the balsa of the Indians around 
Guayaquil and to the propri of the Caribs. Some make a 
farfetched comparison with the totora used on Lake Titi- 
caca in Bolivia. 


Setting out to sea on jangada. “Master” will perch on “rudder bench” (sawhorse-like construction at stern); gear is stowed on upright 
espeques; mast rests against “sail bench”; tranca, or boom, controls lower edge of opened sail 


Surprisingly, when Brazil was hardly more than an. 


uncharted expanse of land, Pero Vaz de Caminha, the 
chronicler of Pedro Alvares Cabral’s fleet, mentioned the 
jangada, which in those days was simply three logs tied 
together, bearing as many as four or five precariously 
balanced Tupiniquin Indians. Since the Discovery, the 
jangada has been referred to by dozens of chroniclers as 
a speedy, efficient means of transport. Our Indians used 
jangadas in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 
reach the men-of-war that wanted to trade mirrors, fish- 
hooks, and axes for timber. During the Dutch occupation 
of the Northeast in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and during the campaign for the abolition of 
slavery toward the end of the nineteenth, jangadas were 
found to be ideally suited for difficult missions when dis- 
cretion was the better part of success. 
As if the jangadeiros’ daily lives did not hold enough 


Tata, who took part in 194: 
Fortaleza-Rio regatta with 

Jacaré, one of most famous 
jangadeiros of all time 
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thrills and risks, these daredevils go in for sensational 
regattas. To celebrate the hundredth anniversary of Bra- 
zilian independence in 1922, a group raced more than a 
thousand miles, from Maceié, in Alagoas State, to Rio. 
Thirty years later they sailed the twenty-five hundred 
miles between Fortaleza, in Ceara State, and Pérto 
Alegre, in the far south. By an ironic twist of fate, 
Jacaré, a jangadeiro who won fame in regattas, later 
drowned less than a hundred yards from shore while 
Orson Welles was filming a never-completed movie on 
the life of these bold fishermen. 

That day at Itamaraca we were allowed to poke and 
pry freely among the beached jangadas. Structurally, the 
craft is much the same as in the early days, but some 
“mechanical” innovations have facilitated operation. The 
one really significant change—from oars to sail—may 
have been introduced by the Dutch. Two Brazilian his- 
torians, José Honério Rodrigues and Joaquim Ribeiro, 
admit this possibility in their work Civilizagdo Holandesa 
no Brasil. 

The mast, of flexible wood, is toward the prow of the 
jangada; it leans back over the “sail bench” (which re- 
sembles a sawhorse), with the lower end resting in one 
of several holes bored in the cashew-wood carling. These 
holes enable the crew to open or slacken sail to the wind. 
The tranca, or boom, attached to the mast and to the 
outer tip of the sail, and various ropes also control the 
billowing canvas. Midway of the jangada, behind the 
“sail bench,” a sort of sliding keel, let down into the 


water between the two center logs, gives added wind 


Long-handled scoop called cuia de vela is used to throw water on 
canvas, because “a wet sail catches more wind” 


resistance and protects against capsizing. 

On the espeques, three upright poles crossed by an- 
other, hang several items of equipment: the water cask; 
an oversized hook—fastened by a line to a log—used to 
harpoon large fish and to hoist them aboard; the sam- 
burda, a narrow-mouthed wicker basket where the catch 
is stored; extra lengths of rope. There, too, are two small 
anchors, one especially for use on the high seas. This 


Jangadeiros prefer to return to land by nightfall 
but will stay out if fish are running well, wind 


_ ies down. or fog sets in 


fateixa is a heavy stone with holes bored in it; sturdy 
sticks inserted in them bite into the ocean floor like teeth. 
The necessary food for an outing—roast meat, bananas, 
biscuits, loaves of brown sugar—is stowed in the cabaga, 
or quimanga. (Jangadeiros can even mix up steaming 
fish-and-cassava soup, heated in a tin can over a fire of 
coal and coconut shells.) The cuia de vela is a long- 
handled scoop used to throw water on the sail, because— 
as Chico do O explained—“a wet sail catches more wind.” 
All this in a space no larger than a broom closet. 

The “master,” perched on the “rudder bench” at the 
stern, guides the jangada by maneuvering in the water — 
a sort of paddle that has a sixteen-inch blade and a yard- 
long handle. A baited line, which is tied around his 
thigh, trails behind the craft. When he feels a tug, he 
passes the line to the “prowman,” who must then land 
the fish. Seining is not as common as formerly. 

Incredibly, each jangada costs around ten 
cruzeiros (about a hundred dollars). With such hard use, 
it rarely lasts more than a year; at the end of that _— a 
at least one rotted log must be replaced. - 

The jangadeiro seldom owns his craft. Half of the 
catch is turned over to the owner; the rest is divided pro- 
portionately among the crew, a larger chunk guing to the 
“master” than to the other two or three members. Some- 
times the catch is sold directly to customers waiting on 
the beach; often it goes to wily fishmongers. Whatever 
the manner of sale, the jangadeiros invariably get the 
short end of the deal. Yet they would trade places with 
no man, @ @ 
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Guadalupe Gonzalez, a powerful man with a thick corded 


neck and biceps that measured almost seventeen inches. al) j 
“ Throughout our neighborhood, he was known as “Siete 
“a Luchas,” or “Seven Struggles.” because of his mastery ue 
7 over many trades. Then, too, because of his heroism as f 

a soldier in the army of General Francisco Villa, Don 

Lupe was generally regarded as a man “more valiant 

than twenty on horseback.” But aside from Don Lupe | 

had no steady listeners at all, and my music and songs 


never seemed to be needed on fiesta days or tamale-party 


Mexican quarter of El Paso, agreed that I sang and 
played badly, there was one who did not. This was Don = 


MANy, IF NOT MOsT, of my countrymen try to sing and to ‘ 
> play the guitar at one time or another during their boy- : 
hood days. I was no exception. 
_ Although most of the people of Little Chihuahua, the 


nights. Also, for reasons that were apparent to everyone 
but myself, | could never find a singing partner. 

And so it was that on December 12, the “Day of the A short story by AMADO MURO 
_ Lupes.” I trudged the streets of Little Chihuahua alone. Illustration by HENRY R. MARTIN 
with my guitar slung over my shoulder, in a hopeless 

quest for someone whose saint’s day it was and whom | 

could serenade at the fixed price of ten cents a song. On 

that day guitar music filled the streets of Little Chihua- 

hua, and the neighborhood’s numerous Guadalupes stood 

on street corners or in the doorways of their homes listen- 

ing to the mariachi musicians. For hours | walked up 

and down, looking hopefully at every Lupe I passed. 

As I walked, | remembered how months before. on the 
Day of San Juan, I had plodded over the neighborhood 
looking with the very same lack of success for Juans and 


Juanas to sing to. I tried to lift my spirits by assuring J 


myself that sooner or later | would find a patriot named ff 
Guadalupe who would gladly pay a dime just to hear me 
sing about Chihuahua and Pancho Villa and the Revolu- 
tion. But none appeared, and so at the corner of Paisano 
~ and Ochoa | moved into a doorway and began to cry. 
| had just about cried myself out and was getting 
ready to throw myself into the search again when the 
booming voice of a man standing at the door of his home 
made me turn around sharply. 
“Sons of Maria Morales,” the man bellowed. “It’s rain- 
ing in Samalayuca, qué caray! Ay, Emalina, it’s raining 
in our cornfield tonight. There goes a dark-hipped Mexi- 
can from the mining town of Parral, a rooster with good 
spurs, who sings and plays as God commanded. You. 
_ Amado, come and salute a friend on his saint's day.” 
I wiped away my tears with the bright red bandana | 
had wrapped around my neck to give me the appearance 
of a genuine mariachi and walked toward Don Lupe 
Gonzalez. Don Lupe stood smiling and looking down at 
me. Then he roared: “Emalina, bring a cup of champu- 
rrado and some buruelos for the mariachi—and make 
sure the champurrado is hot.” ; 
I walked into Don Lupe’s home and sat down under _ al, 
the Aguilar Drug Store calendar that had the big picture ; 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe on it. Sefora Gonzalez placed Chihuahua-born aMADO MURO is @ workman at the El Paso, Texas, 
ice docks. This is his third story in Americas based on his own 
reminiscences. The others appeared in November 1955 and March 
1957. HENRY R. MARTIN is a New Jersey commercial artist. 


before me a steaming cup of the chocolate-and-cornmeal 
beverage and a plate of the sweet fritters. 
“Amado,” Don Lupe said, “today is the Day of the 
aid, toda} 
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Lupes and | want you to sing the corrido of Chihuahua 
for me just as God commanded.” 

I smiled—a little wanly, I think. 

“Sing!” Don Lupe thundered. “Sing as your father 
sang when he and I rode with Pancho Villa.” 

“All right, Don Guada’,” I said. 

So I sang, and after I had finished I felt less mournful. 

“Long live Pancho Madero and death to Pascual 
Orozco!” Don Lupe yelled. Then he turned to me again. 
“Amado, I’ve forgotten the name of it, but sing me the 
corrido that says how Valentin never gave an account of 
himself.” 

“The corrido of Valentin de la Sierra, Don Guada’,” 
I said. 

“That's it, Amado,” Don Lupe bawled. 

So I sang it. Then I sat there drinking hot champu- 
rrado, watching the tears stream down Don Lupe’s stub- 
bled cheeks and thinking that maybe I had been meant 
to be a great singer after all. 

But it was not really my voice that had made Don 
Lupe cry. 

“Sons of Maria Morales.” he said. “When I hear you 
sing I think of your father. Ay, that shepherd from 
Zacatecas—a Mexican right down to the ground.” He 
slapped his knee and laughed until tears welled into his 
eyes again. “Holy Mother, that fellow was afraid of no 
one.” he said. “Not even of Francisco Villa.” 

When Don Lupe said that, I forgot all about my sing- 
ing ambitions and leaned forward quickly. 

“Don Guada’, you said that my father was not even 
afraid of General Villa?” I asked. 

“Afraid of Pancho Villa?” Don Lupe barked. “I swear 
by the pines of Majalca that Jesis Muro would have sent 
Villa for the groceries.” 

I looked at Don Lupe. His face was still drenched with 
tears. 

“Emalina, more bunuelos for the son of my friend!” 
Don Lupe shouted. “And for me bring sotol and that bot- 
tle of Widow Romero tequila.” This sotol is to the people 
of Chihuahua what pulque is to other Mexicans. 

Out in the kitchen I could hear Senora Gonzalez bus- 
tling around and singing at the top of her lungs about 
what Panfilo Natera told the Federals. 

I began to feel better. All the day’s disappointments 
were wearing away. 

“Your father was not afraid of Villa nor of General 
Benjamin Argumedo nor yet of Don Pablo Gonzalez.” 
Don Lupe said. 

So I asked Don Lupe how he knew, and he told me. 

“All that I am going to tell you took place on a bitter 
cold night out on the sierras of Chihuahua,” he said. “I 
was there with your father and ‘The Buzzard,’ “The 
Cricket.’ and a number of other countrymen whose names 
I can not now recall—all, like myself, soldiers of Villa. 

“On that freezing night, General Francisco Villa had 
ordered us not to build a fire, an order we had all dis- 
obeyed for the purpose of roasting a burro. We sat by 
the fire eating the burro and listening to Jesus Muro sing 
and play the guitar. You know that, besides being one 
of the most famous musicians in Pancho Villa's army, 


your father was also one of its greatest composers. We 
were sitting there listening to Jesis when a booming voice 
drowned out the music. Amado, how that voice thun- 
dered! Just to think of it makes my whiskers grow. 

“We looked up to see General Francisco Villa sitting 
on his horse Seven Leagues and glaring down at us with 
an old spring pistol pointed in our direction. 

“‘Sons of I don’t know how many mothers!’ he 
shouted. “Tell me, and quickly. which of you started that 
fire?’ 

“Nobody answered at first. Then, after a moment, your 
father laid down his guitar and got up. “My general. | 
built the fire.” he said. 

“Pancho Villa did not say a word. 

“If we are out here on the mountain looking for 
death.” Jesis Muro explained. ‘why should we skulk in 
the dark and hide from it? Better to eat the burro, so 
that at least we'll die with our bellies full.” 

“I thought we were dead men after that 
General Villa’s face relax and break into a smile. 

* ‘Look, boys.’ he said after a moment, ‘the Carranza 
gang isn’t far from here—that much we do know. Eat the 
burro and put out the fire.” Then he turned to your father 
again. ‘Countryman. he said, ‘what was that song you 
were singing when I rede up to you?’ 

“That question made us all nervous again. The song | 
Jesis had been singing. one of his own compositions, was — 
called Gorra Gacha (Slouch Cap). It owed its name to 
the fact that Pancho Villa sometimes wore his hat on the 
side of his head and slanted down over his eyes like a 
cap. But when your father told him the name of the song — 
and how it came to be written. Pancho Villa began laugh- 
ing some more. 

* ‘Sing it. brother,’ he said. ‘Only not very loud.’ 


until | saw 


Gentlemen, keep in mind, 
look what they're going to do. 
Carranza’s men 

dressed up as women. 
Careful, boys, 

for here comes my general. 
This is Don Francisco Villa, 
he who won in Parral. 


Senores tengan presente, 
miran lo que van hacer. 

Los senores Carrancistas 

se vistieron de mujer. 
Mucho cuidado, muchachos, 
que jay! viene mi general. 
Esto es Don Francisco Villa, 
el que gano en el Parral. 

“I can still see Pancho Villa’s expression when he 
heard that song. can see his shoulders shake with 
laughter. 

“*Ay, brother of our race, how you sang it!’ Pancho 
Villa laughed. Then he said, “Many thanks for the song.” 
and rode off. 

“After that, we all made sure the fire’s last embers 
were out.” 

When I left Don Lupe’s home that night. I did not look 
for people to sing to. I was no longer unhappy because 
all the Lupes and the Juans and Juanas before them had 
ignored me completely. 

I could even admit to myself that it was only too true 
that almost all of the singers in Little Chihuahua had 
better voices than mine. Better singers they might be, but — 
I did not envy them. 

For what other boy in Little Chihuahua—or in all of 
Mexico, even—had a father so brave he did not even 
fear Pancho Villa? @ @ @ 
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FROM THE NEWSSTANDS 


ALL THAT’S FIT TO PRINT 


_A UNIQUE semi-monthly Brazilian pa- 
per, O Brasil em Jornal, started about 
six months ago to present history as 
news, spiced with lively illustrations. 
As in a regular paper, each issue gives 
accounts of “current” events; the 
first issue, for example, covers the 
years 1500-15. The following is a 
special dispatch, date-lined May 2, 
1500, and sent by a reporter on board 
the flagship of the Portuguese fleet 
that discovered Brazil: 

“After sailing the ‘threatening sea’ 
for forty-four days, nine men-of-war 
and three smaller ships, under the 
command of Commodore Pedro Alva- 
res Cabral, dropped anchor, on April 
22, within sight of a mountain, which 
they called Pascoal, and a new land, 
which was given the name Vera Cruz. 
_ “Thirteen ships had left Lisbon [on 
March 9], but on March 23 the man- 
of-war commanded by Vasco de Ataide 
disappeared. The crews totaled fifteen 
hundred armed men, not counting the 
commanders, junior officers, clerics, 
chroniclers, and transported convicts. 

“On the afternoon of April 22 the 
_ lookout on the flagship shouted: ‘Land 
ahoy! Land!’ Toward dusk the day 
before the fleet had still been under sail, 
and everyone was in a high state of 
excitement over the driftwood and sea- 
weed on the waters and the flights of 
birds overhead. Sancho Tovar, second- 
in-command of the fleet, announced: 
‘Tomorrow morning we shall most 
certainly be faced with a new experi- 
ence. Following the Commodore’s 
orders, the three smaller ships have 
been sent ahead. Because they draw 
less water, there is little risk of their 
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running aground if we are actually 
nearing land.’ 

“True enough, on the twenty-second, 
the lookout’s cries alerted every man 
on board the ships, and a lofty round- 
topped mountain rose on the horizon. 
Since it was Holy Week, Cabral an- 
nounced that the mountain would be 
named Pascoal [from the Portuguese 
word for Easter]. . . . At my side, 
Friar Henrique de Coimbra, who was 
in charge of the eight Franciscans 
with the fleet, murmured: ‘God be 
praised.’ 

“Seventeen, sixteen, fifteen, four- 
teen, thirteen Nine fathoms!’ 
called the boatswain on one of the 
lead ships as he sounded the depth. 

“*Throw out the anchors!’ the Com- 
modore ordered, in the early hours of 
April 23. Ahead lay the mouth of a 
river, between high red and white 
bluffs. Goncalo Madeira, the inter- 
preter, pointed at the beach, where 
naked figures were running around, 
pointing at the ships. Shading their 
eyes, the natives were trying to figure 
out who or what we were. 

“On the twenty-sixth, after a meet- 
ing of the twelve captains in the Com- 
modore’s cabin, it was decided to send 
one of the ships back to Portugal, to 
tell King Manuel of the discovery. 

“The next morning we made our 
first landing, on one of the islands in 
the bay. There, Friar Henrique de 
Coimbra said Mass under a cross made 
of wood from the forest. We could not 
help feeling apprehensive, with the 
natives continually spying on us, so 
the Commodore ordered ships to patrol 
off shore, as a precautionary measure. 

“That afternoon the captains 
brought their ships into a line, and the 


blaring trumpets, the showy uniforms, 


the lances, the harquebusses, and the 
cannons gradually reduced the savages 
to a state of admiration and awe. 

“Later the same day, Cabral ordered 
Afonso Lopes, the pilot of the flagship, 
to go ashore and bring back two na- 
tives, whom the Commodore received 
in his cabin. They were stark naked 
and refused to eat anything that was 
offered them. Fascinated by the Com- 
modore’s large gold breastplate and by 
the silver candleholders, they seemed 
to be trying to say that those same 
metals could be found in their land. 
Despite everything, they slept in Ca- 
bral’s cabin. 

“Pero Vaz de Caminha, the fleet 
chronicler, told us more about the 
visitors: “They spat out everything 
they tasted. They did not like the wine 
either. They sipped it, put the cups 
down, and screwed up their faces. 
They wouldn’t swallow even the water 
we offered. They gargled it and spat 
it out.’ 

“After we found a safer anchorage, 
Cabral ordered Nicolau Coelho and 
Bartolomeu Dias to take the natives 
back. Pero Vaz de Caminha, who went 
along in the small boat, later said: 
‘There were many of them, perhaps a 
hundred. All were naked and wore 
bones through their lips. We handed 
out little bells and bead necklaces. 
They were armed with bows and ar- 
rows but did not threaten us. We made 
no attempt to go ashore and stayed at 
a safe distance, but Afonso Ribeiro, 
the convict we wanted to leave there, 
was repelled but not harmed.’ 

“In recent days crew members have 
become friendly with the Indians, who 
load water and firewood on the supply 
ships. Groups come . . . to visit the 
ships and sometimes to sleep there. On 
May 1 about two hundred Indians at- 
tended Mass with the total complement 
of the fleet. Many of them even helped 
fix the wooden cross in the ground. 
Nicolau Coelho gave each one a small 
tin crucifix, and Friar Henrique 
blessed them. One lone woman, also 
naked, came with them. 

“Pero Vaz de Caminha observed: 
‘They seem to be totally unfamilia 
with our domestic animals. Yams and 


they are as strong as or stronger than 
we. They have no iron tools. What a 
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shame that you missed seeing them 
cut the wood to make the cross. They 
used a sharp-edged stone fastened be- 
tween two heavy sticks. They do not 
work the land or plant crops. They 
live in crude communal huts. But 
your paper should emphasize that they 
enjoy extraordinarily good health.’ 
“Laughing heartily, the fleet chroni- 
cler went on: ‘When I showed a hen 
to the first two Indians who came 
aboard, they were terrified. They had 
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never seen anything like it. It took 
them quite some time to get used to it.’ 

“One of the fleet captains, who at 
first did not wish to be quoted, finally 
ventured this opinion: ‘I think that 
this land, from the far south to the 
far north, has a coastline of at least 
twenty-five leagues. However, it is 
probably immense and offers vast pos- 
sibilities.’ 

“Pero Vaz de Caminha, who had 
sent details of the discovery to His 
Highness King Manuel, again proved 
more than willing to be interviewed 
and offered more of his impressions 
to this reporter: ‘Judging from what 
we can see, it is a huge wooded land. 
It is too soon and we are too far from 
the interior to say if there are deposits 
of gold, silver, iron, or any other 
metal. I am so excited about this land 
of Vera Cruz that . . . I am writing 
the King . . . that we shall probably 
find everything here.’ 

“When Pero Vaz de Caminha had 
left, one of the flagship officers asked 
with a smile: ‘Did he tell you what 
he wrote at the end of the letter he’s 


sending to the King?’ The officer then 
added ironically: ‘In the last two lines 
he had to ask for something in ex- 
change for the report he had made. 
So he requested the King to transfer 
his son-in-law, Jorge de Osério, from 
Sao Tomé to Lisbon.’ 

“This fleet is the most powerful to 
sail from Portugal during the past 
twenty years. ... The expert Vasco da 
Gama designed both the modern con- 
struction and the armament. The rig- 
ging, the crew’s quarters, and the sup- 
ply compartments in the holds have 
been considerably improved. The men- 
of-war vary between two and three hun- 
dred tons; the other ships are much 
smaller... . 

“On March 8 of this year, King 
Manuel and his court came to Restelo. 
near Lisbon, to attend the pontifical 
Mass and to officiate at the departure 
ceremonies for the fleet. . . . On the 
morning of the ninth we set sail for 
Calcutta, . . . little knowing that we 
would discover a new land just forty- 
four days later... .” 


MERCIFUL OR SINFUL? 


“SHOULD DOCTORS . . . put an end to 


the prolonged suffering of the incur- 
ably ill, knowing they are doomed?” 


asks Mariano Grau Miro. editor-in- 
chief of Vida the 
monthly magazine published by the 
Extension Committee of the Univer- 
sity of Havana. “How often this ques- 
tion has been posed . . . , yet there 
seems to be no end to the pro and con 
answers. 

“. . . Some years ago I attended the 
sensational trial of the Polish actress 
Uniska. Yielding to the continuous 
pleas of her husband, an equally great 
artist—who was dying of cancer and 
suffering unbearable pain—she put a 
bullet through his brain. I shall never 
forget her pathetic declaration of her 
love for her husband and her need to 
fulfill his last wish 
quitted, but shortly thereafter she took 
her own life. 

“However, that is beside the point: 
euthanasia, or mercy killing, as re- 
lated to the medical profession. In an 
excellent paper presented before the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris, Dr. I. 
Portés described several cases. One in- 
volved a co-worker, a renowned and 
highly esteemed clinician, whose 


Universitaria, 


mother was beyond recovery and in ~ 


terrible pain. Medicine was no help, — 
so the woman—in full possession of - 
her faculties—asked her son to end 
the torture. . . . Finally, he increased 
the dosage in a hypodermic injection 
—her last. 

“The doctor, whose desperation 
drove him to take his mother’s life, 
later committed suicide. As a son, he 
had done what his hopelessly ill and 
pain-ridden mother had asked; as a 
doctor, sure that death was inevitable, 
he had made the fatal decision. In 
effect, he had become an accomplice 
to death, and he must have felt that 
the extenuating circumstances did not 
alter the hard fact of matricide. . ; 

“It is only natural that doctors 
should be beset by doubts in such 
cases, but most of them staunchly re- 
fuse to give in to emotional pressure. 
The case of the clinician and his 
mother and the classic battle of wills 
between the French physician Cabanis 
and Mirabeau are exceptions. 

“Mirabeau, the great orator and 
revolutionary leader, was in constant 
agony and suffered the added torment 
of losing his speech, though his mind 
remained lucid. Unable to stand any 
more, he signaled for a pen and paper 
and wrote this command to Cabanis: 
‘Sleep.’ Cabanis pretended he did not 
understand. . . . |Mirabeau wrote two 
more messages, playing on the doc-— 
tor’s sympathy and friendship.| Ca- 
banis yielded at last and, assisted by 
Antoine Petit, . . . hastened his pa- 
tient’s death with a lethal dose of 
opium. 

“In time of public disasters, epi- 
demics. and wars, collective eutha- 
nasia often comes up for considera- 
tion. Baron Desgenettes, an eminent 
physician, . . . was in Jaffa with Na- 
poleon’s army. The general had just 
visited hundreds who were downed by 
the plague. Since there was no known 
cure, he ordered the doctor to cut 
short their anguish with poison. Des- 
genettes stood before Napoleon, whom 
no one dared dispute, and acidly re- 
plied: ‘My duty is not to take lives but 
to save them!’. Had Desgenettes 
obeyed Napoleon’s command, anyone 
thought to be hopelessly ill or 
wounded would have had little chance 
of leaving a battlefield or hospital 
waiting room alive. .. . 
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“More recently, in countries where 
collectivity is the rule, the almost total 
_unconcern for individuals has led to 

- abortion and euthanasia 


‘when 
the interest of the state, the tribe, the 
city, or the family demands it.’ This, 
of course, is contrary to the Christian 
attitude, which is summed up in 
the of Ambroise Paré ‘the 
father of French surgery’ |: ‘Only God 


words 


is the master of life and death. 

“Ever since the sixteenth 
there have been occasional proponents 
of euthanasia. To cite examples from 
-modern times, in 1913 the New York 
State Medical Association announced 
that cancer or tuberculosis patients in 
the last stages of the illness could be 
put to death mercifully. Three years 


century 


- later, the Ohio State Legislature voted 


favorably on Anna Hall’s proposal 
that any victim of an incurable disease 
could ask a group of no less than four 
specialists to decide on the possibility 


_ of ending his suffering. Iowa subse- 


quently voted to extend the rightful 


_ practice of euthanasia to badly de- 
- formed or idiot infants. . . . 


“Granting physicians such preroga- 
tives—which they certainly do not de- 
mand—is tantamount to giving them 


_ power over life and death, which is 
fraught with danger despite the opin- 


‘ion of the German jurist Bonding that 
‘it is only substituting one death for 


another. since the illness is the real 


killer.’. . .” 


GRAND HOTEL 


Jorce Arter, a Colombian poet and 


journalist and an AMERICAS contribu- 
tor, well remembers a small, immacu- 
late hotel in the West Indies where he 
rubbed elbows with an unforgettable 
group. His reminiscences appeared in 
j ida Universitaria, the weekly paper 
published in Monterrey, Mexico, under 
the auspices of the Nuevo Leén Uni- 
versity Association: 

“. .. Mr. Bortinelli was an Argen- 
tine horse trader. Courteous to an ex- 
treme and determinedly agreeable, he 
would enter the dining room with 
hearty greetings for everyone, choose 
a table at random, and plunge into a 
lengthy discourse on horseflesh. To 
hear him tell it, he knew all about 
every racetrack in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. From constant listening, the 


rest of us became fairly conversant 


with the subject too. ... 

“A Cuban colonel, who had taken 
his good-natured portliness into exile, 
doubted Mr. Bortinelli’s tall 
and decided to dress as a jockey. From 
then on he came into the dining room 
decked out as if he were about to race 
a thoroughbred. . . . 

“There were enough after-dinner 
discussions about Jehovah’s Witnesses 
to fill a library... . The press and the 
clergy were waging a relentless cam- 


stories 


paign against the Witnesses, and one 
of the hotel was a Mexican 
woman who was a recent convert. Her 
fervor, though of a different nature, 
easily rivaled Mr. Bortinelli’s. . . . 

**Look, he said to her one eve- 
ning, waving the latest issue of a politi- 
cally influential local paper. ‘it seems 
that your sect isn’t eyed with favor 
around here.” 

“Obviously disturbed, the 
devoured every word of the article. 


guests 


woman 


Finally she exclaimed, like someone 
who had just shed a heavy burden: 
‘No more Jehovah’s Witnesses. I don’t 
want any trouble. Besides, I’ve always 
been a very devout Catholic.’ 

“... A Greek painter and a German 
composer were among the European 
immigrants there. The former was ac- 
tually a talented opera singer whom 
the maelstrom of war had tossed up on 
that island, and he had had to 


From top to bottom: “Papa, buy me a 
balloon!” —“Everybody come here! There’s 
a place to sleep.” —“Are we far from Mars?”— 
“I could go that fast too, if somebody 

would light my tail.”—Nosotros, Buenos Aires 


resort to painting to make a living... . 
His works were far from promising. 
but he went right on painting, and 
singing as he did. 

“The German had composed a sym- 
phony dedicated to the President, and 
for a long time had been waiting for 
official word on when it would be per- 
formed. At meals he interpreted var- 
ious passages from the work for his 
defenseless table companions . . . , and 
if a politician or government official 
chanced into the hotel, he would in- 
variably corner the man and hum one 
or two movements. 

“Another interesting character was 
the Peruvian cameraman. He filmed 
landscapes to illustrate the German’s 
musical work. . . . He always spoke in 
booming tones about his newsreels, 
shorts, documentaries, and the like. . . . 
The conversations of this fat, round- 
faced Indian were always punctuated 
with falsetto whoops. 

“He photographed almost all the 
hotel guests, but he persistently re- 
fused to do any retouching. In his 
words, he was ‘a photographer of 
souls.’ {1 didn’t let him take my pic- 
ture.) One day he disappeared. It 
seems that he had ‘photographed the 
soul’ of a high government official, and 
rumor had it that his residence visa_ 
had been immediately withdrawn. ... 

“Of all the unusual people in that 
hotel, the most dramatic was the Euro-— 
pean multimillionaire who had come 
over here without a cent. A 
educated man who had once held high’ 
political and diplomatic posts, he was_ 
hoping for some sort of miracle that 
would let him recover at least a few 
thousand dollars from his homeland. 

“From his frugality and his ultra-— 
proper attire, I first judged him to be 
a conceited fellow trying to create a 
false impression. But he was only a 
long-suffering man whom war and ot 
consequences had forced into a state of 
desperation, belied by a stoical out-— 
ward calm. He spent his life thinking _ 
up ways to earn an honest living, al-— 
ways haunted by the memory of com- 
fort and wealth. An engineer and 
lawyer, he had published several books 
and studies of international interest. — 
. . While talking about his boats, his 
books, and his fortune, he would, with 
elegant resignation, ask for a ciga-— 
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BOOKS. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN CHILE 
Reviewed by Dorothy Hayes de Huneeus 
It was inevitable that the reading public in Chile 
should hail with much curiosity and interest the appear- 
ance of a second book by the author of the best-selling 
Yo Soy Tu—Jorge Délano, better known as “Coke.” 
Chile’s leading cartoonist. Délano has won immense popu- 
larity as the founder of the cheerfully disrespectful topi- 
cal review Topaze and as the creator of “Verdejo.” a 
ragged but engaging incarnation of that satirical humor 
for which the Chilean roto, like the London Cockney. has 
such a well-deserved reputation. In the event, the new 
volume, Kundalini, also provoked a lot of criticism. 
Certainly. it is not a book for the solemn or the 
prudish. Coke pokes fun at anyone and anything he has 
a mind to, himself included, from totalitarianism and its 
armchair partisans or active exponents to the bluer- 
blooded of the British (not the least delightful of these 
sallies is a dig at European ignorance of all things South 
(American. in the shape of a supposed facsimile of a Paris 
newspaper write-up): and his all-embracing humor does 
not exclude a relish for ribaldry almost Elizabethan in its 
healthy gusto. 
Nor is it even, perhaps, a book for the literary purist. 
It refuses. like its author, to be cramped within the con- 
fines of any one established category. “Kundalini,” the 
name of a racehorse, is the word professedly chosen by 


re 


the writer as a substitute for one of those that according 
to Hindu belief produce potent vibrations, malignant or 
beneficent as determined by the pitch or tone in which 
they are pronounced and the volume of sound emitted: 
and the manner in which the book is made to turn on 
what happened at the Santiago Race Course when a 
shout of “Kundalini!” issued simultaneously from thou- 


_ sands of throats gives it a certain kinship with The Bridge 


of San Luis Rey. Yet it cannot properly be called a novel. 


or even a collection of short stories linked by a common 


episode and a single coordinating personage (the jour- 
nalist Juan Salinas). 

It contains, as one would expect of any book by the 
creator of “Verdejo.” a good deal of indirect satire of 
Chilean society, politics, and finance as glimpsed through 
a heterogeneous series of figures caricatured from living 
models. But, in addition, Jorge Délano allows his spirited 
(and spiritualistic) fancy to range unbridled over all the 
strange fields opened to it by the occult sciences that have 
been his hobby ever since, in his schoolboy days. he 
began trying out his hypnotic powers on his teachers and 
fellow pupils. Apart from the book’s central theme. the 
strange superstitions of the people of Chiloé provide a 
peg on which to hang a tale of devil-worship: the jour- 
nalist Juan Salinas attends a very odd séance at which 
the defunct Kundalini reveals himself to have been a 
reincarnation of Caligula: and one of the longest and 
most riotously imaginative episodes is concerned with 
Cagliostro and his experiments with the secret of eternal 
youth. 

The author himself. who directed the first film ever 
made in South America and has since had a great deal of 
varied cinematographic experience, defines Kundalini as 
a film—*a film that will never be shot.” And perhaps the 
dreamlike, often nightmarish, quality of its sequences is 
indeed more proper to the screen than to any other 
medium. This is especially true because, however grue- 
some Coke’s theme. the cartoonist’s feeling for the gro- 
tesque. the caricaturist’s trick of significantly humorous 
exaggeration, bob up irrepressibly. Hence one of the 
book’s most distinctive characteristics: the horrific is 
used as material for the comic, very much as in the 
Ingoldsby Legends. In fact. Kundalini might alternatively 
be classified as a “farce macabre.” Even the harrowing 
details of the situation that drives Patricio Dickson to 
change his horse’s name and thereby commit a peculiarly 
spectacular and Samsonian form of suicide are treated in 
such a way as to smack of a famous after-dinner story. 

Nor is this the only way in which Coke mimics life’s 
relentless fusion of incompatible elements. For instance. 
a most unedifying lapse from grace on the part of some 
onetime street Arabs from a celebrated charity home 
described with a lively truth to nature that creates an 
illusion of realism in wildly impossible circumstances— 
is motivated by their affectionate desire to help the priest 
in charge out of a tight place, and the chapter concludes 
with the facsimile of an_ ill-spelled, ill-written note 
stamped with that particular brand of piety, at once in- 
genuous and practical, that is found only in children and 
in medieval plays and carols. Finally, the ludicrous 
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Cartoonist Jorge 

Delano, better known 

as “Coke,” author of 
st-seller Kundalini 


struggle between the author and Cagliostro as to whether 
the “film” shall end with the latter's death or his survival 
is rounded off—and the book with it—by a phrase that 
epitomizes the serious criticism of our times that is the 
basis of all Coke’s fantasy and fooling: “How could a 
superman survive in the age of the masses?” 

As in the case of Yo Soy Tu, it may be added, the 
value of Kundalini is immensely enhanced by a profusion 
of Coke’s drawings. 

It was the sustained success of Marcel Pagnol’s Topaze 
in Santiago in 1931 that gave Coke the idea of publish- 
ing the satirical review that has ever since served as a 
barometer of Chilean politics, and it was Rafael Fron- 
taura’s characterization of Professor Topaze that Coke 
copied, and has continued to reproduce, in his drawings 
of the periodical’s protagonist and ruling spirit. This is 
one of the scraps of theater history to be found in Fron- 
taura’s Trasnochadas (Seeing the Night Out). the pages 
of which are also enlivened with sketches by various 
hands, including Coke’s. As a sub-title indicates, the book 
is in the main a collection of anecdotes of the theater 
and of night life in Santiago, besprinkled with pleasing 
and sometimes witty “occasional” verses that reveal an 
accomplishment unexpected in one whose admirers in 
Santiago and Buenos Aires associate him rather with 
Thalia than with Euterpe. This well-known actor retraces 
his own theatrical career from its beginnings, evoking 
the impresarios, actors, playwrights, and companies with 
whom it has brought him into contact; he recalls how he 
and his friends helped to fill the cafés and bars of San- 
tiago with enthusiasts for the sort of night life that de- 
pends for entertainment on the spontaneous contributions 
of its addicts—painters and musicians, journalists and 
cartoonists, actors, poets, adventurers, penniless bohe- 
mians and wealthy snobs. 

Naturally, his recollections have a special kind of in- 
terest, personal and sometimes nostalgic, for those who 
are familiar with the figures and the haunts he conjures 
up, or who at any rate saw some of the productions he 
mentions. Readers in Peru, Paraguay, Colombia, Cuba. 
Uruguay, and of course Argentina, where Frontaura 
spent so many years, will also find affectionate refer- 
ences to their respective countries. But in addition the 
book, slight though it is, offers a certain attraction to 
any who like to acquaint themselves with the idiosyncra- 
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cies of other peoples, since the Chilean’s ready wit and 
gift for repartee, his volatile changes of mood, and his 
delightful “craziness,” as inventive as it is irresponsibly 
gay, are over and over again exemplified in this racily 
written string of reminiscences. 

One of Frontaura’s chapters is devoted to Santiago's 
two experimental theaters of university origin, the 
younger of which—the Teatro de Ensayo of the Catholic 
University—recently produced Comedia para Asesinos 
(Play for Murderers), by James Endhard, just after its 
publication in the form of a novel. That Chile is not en- 
tirely lacking in “serious” detective fiction is demon- 
strated by the fact that this is the author’s seventh experi- 
ment in the genre; like its predecessors, jt depends for its 
interest quite as much on atmosphere and psychology as 
on crime. In a setting so redolent of the stage that even 
the corpse is discovered in the costume of Lear’s Fool. 
James Endhard is very much at home, for under his real 
name, Camilo Pérez de Arce, he is well known as an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Chilean theater movement 
and as the author of several earlier plays. 

Murder more than once rears its ugly head in the ten 
short stories of Guillermo Blanco’s Sélo un Hombre y el 
Mar (Only One Man and the Sea). At least four show signs 
of outstanding merit, all have a touch of originality, and 
almost all share a quality too rare in their kind today: 
they are moving. Perhaps the most lyrical is the title 
story, surely one of the strangest and most pathetic stories 
of mutual love and frustration ever conceived, though pity 
for the gentle being overtaken by madness is deepest in 
its inseparable corollary, “Un Hombre en el Jardin [A 
Man in the Garden|.” But in most of them a strain of 
poetry enriches the profound humanity of their content, 
in which the recurrent leit-motifs are the elemental 
themes of man’s existence: love, fear, madness, death. 

Separately or in combination, these two attributes, 
poetry and humanity, redeem from triviality a tale of an 
old man who gets soaked while futilely attempting to 
catch a streetcar in a downpour, and rescue from melo- 
drama a murder story with a sensational climax: they 
impart a new sort of tension to the thick, palpable atmos- 
phere of terror in “La Espera [Waiting|”; they lend 
force to the message of “Las Hormigas [The Ants|.” a 
horrible story of an idiot boy’s death resulting acciden- 
tally from the thoughtless cruelty of a mob of children, 
and to that of the pathetic “Adiés a Ruibarbo [Good-by 
to Rhubarb |.” “Las Hormigas” symbolizes the terrifying 
power of littleness, when the small are infinite in number 
and absorbed in the blind pursuit of their own ends: 
“Adios a Ruibarbo,” the hopelessness of trying to help 
those whom the long monotony of boredom or suffering 
has sunk in apathy. The unusual kind of link that the 
author has contrived between this tale and “Un Cuento 
[A Short Story|” suggests that perhaps “Adiés a Rui- 
barbo” is one of his own favorites. Certainly it is among 
the clearest manifestations of Guillermo Blanco’s feeling 
for irony: not irony in the lighter, purely literary sense 
of the word, but the tragic irony that the Greeks, and in 
our own time Hardy, interpreted as the gods’—or des- 
tiny’s—destructive mockery not only of human endeavor 
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but also, and in these stories above all, of the saving 
grace of human love. Certainly, too, deep tenderness has 
gone into the creation of the boy who so compassionately 
loves the sightless, unresponsive old horses belonging to 
the bakery; perhaps even more than into that of the 
frightened little invalid of “Pesadilla | Nightmare |.” 
whose grandmother's self-sacrifice is counterbalanced by 
the insensitiveness that constantly inflicts unintended pain. 

Two small boys, and the friendship between them, are 
also portrayed with great charm and pathos in Maria 
Vadie (Mary Nobody), the latest novel from the pen of 
Marta Brunet, one of Chile’s most widely known writers. 
A Spanish critic has even gone so far as to draw a parallel 
between her and Gabriela Mistral, but the comparison 
seems a rather unprofitable one, since it is bound in the 
end to draw attention to the qualities she lacks rather 
than to those she undoubtedly does possess. If her prose 
is a little too studied, her descriptions of both places and 
people are vivid, detailed, and convincing, and she has a 
sense of form of which the structure of Maria Nadie 
constitutes a good example. 

The theme of Miss Brunet’s novel is the influence 
exerted upon each other by a community and a girl. The 
community is Colloco, a little township in the south of 
Chile that has sprouted out of the activities of a large 
timber company: the girl is “Mary Nobody,” the new 
telephone operator, golden-haired, of some beauty and 
much integrity, quietly but indomitably independent, and 
without visible antecedents of any kind. Her very name 
gives her a kind of anonymity: Maria Lépez, more or less 
the equivalent of Mary Smith. Misia Melecia, the post- 
mistress, fanatically avid for knowledge of her neighbors’ 
lives, scoffs: “She might as well be called Maria Nadie!” 

Accordingly, the book is divided into two parts. The 
first concentrates on the town and its reactions to the 
girl, introducing us to a few of its inhabitants, typically 
Chilean versions of figures familiar in the universal 
scene: letting us. with considerable tolerance and insight, 
into the secrets behind the facades their lives present: 
and finally working up to a climax in which all the pent- 
up small-town malevolence provoked by Mary Nobody’s 
special combination of allure and reticent aloofness bursts 
overwhelmingly on her head. And the second reveals. 
through her inner monologue on the way home after the 
horrible scene, why Mary Nobody came in search of 
tranquillity to Colloco, where she not only has found 
none for herself but has inadvertently destroyed such as 
existed there, and how she reaches the decision to return 
to what she has run away from, choosing life with pain 
rather than death-in-life without peace. 

It may perhaps be objected, however, that Marta 
Brunet does not play quite fair with her readers. Does 
not the construction of a novel on more or less conven- 
tional lines carry with it a certain obligation to tie up 
loose ends, not to leave too many questions unanswered ? 
That Mary Nobody’s own future should be left a matter 
for speculation is admissible enough. But among those 
affected by her advent in Colloco are the boys Cacho and 
Conejo; she comes upon their secret meeting-place by 
chance, and they rapturously give her its freedom and 


their devotion, accepting her without further inquiry as 
Goldilocks. Like everyone in the novel, we have been 
beguiled into giving Conejo all the love that his big dark 
eyes offer and so confidently expect to receive. Yet the 
trivial mystery that destroys his faith in the wonderful 
visitant from his dream world, whose apparent treachery 
has disastrous effects on his happiness and even on his 
frail health, is never satisfactorily solved. We are left to 
assume a coincidence that is probable enough, in view of 
one of the characters involved, but still unexplained. We 
are given no real indication as to whether the gulf of 
silence that Conejo’s suffering opens between him and 
Cacho will ever close again, or whether, as we half- 
suspect, a pain too mature for his years has dragged him 
forever beyond the reach of the equally lovable Cacho’s 
sturdy, protective affection. The final storm is precipitated 
by Conejo’s mother, La Petaca, in one of her characteris- 
tic fits of hysterical rage; and we do not even know 
whether the heart attack brought on by her own violence 
will mean that on top of the loss of Goldilocks, Conejo 
will have to bear another yet more shattering. Is it quite 
justifiable to leave us thus unsatisfied on so many vital 
counts? 

In lively contrast to the sad little figures brought into 
being by Guillermo Blanco and Marta Brunet, but sur- 
prisingly close, despite his circumstances, to Coke’s 
ragamuffins, is the cheerful young personage known as 
Papelucho. The appearance of a new book in the “Pape- 
lucho” series is always an event; and now to Papelucho, 
Papelucho Casi Huérfano (Papelucho Nearly-an-Orphan ). 
and Papelucho Historiador (Papelucho the Historian) 
has been added Papelucho Detective, yet another contri- 


Marcela Paz writes 
children’s fiction also 
enjoyed by adults 


bution toward supplying the singular want of any real 
literature for children in Chile. Plenty of translations are 
available, of course, but this small boy of nine, brought 
up in an environment absolutely typical of a certain 
stratum of Santiago society, and scribbling his diary ex- 
actly as his living counterparts talk, with all their favorite 
catchwords and characteristic turns of phrase, is wel- 
comed all the more gleefully by the children of Chile 
because he is virtually unique in their story-book world. 

If experience did not prove this true, there might be 
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some temptation to classify his creator, who uses the 
pseudonym “Marcela Paz.” as one of those authors who 
write about children for grown-ups. Papelucho’s con- 
temporaries can thoroughly enjoy his scrapes and adven- 
tures, in which the borderline between truth and exag- 
geration, reality and daydreams, is as vague—especially 
in the two latest volumes—as in their own imagination. 
and can even chuckle over the catastrophic impact of his 
good intentions on grown-ups so like those they them- 
selves have to cope with. But only the adult reader can 
extract the full flavor of his funny little mental processes. 
some of them common to all his kind (“I can’t stand it 
when they owe you a scolding—you feel as though they're 
scolding you all the time they aren't”) and others condi- 
tioned by his particular sort of upbringing. such as his 
quaint mandas (bargain-promises to the saints) and an 
occasional twist of complicated infant sophistry. These 
last. since “the child is father to the man.” may be taken 
as part of the indirect satire, light but merciless. with 
which Marcela Paz flicks the adult society so clearly con- 
jured up by Papelucho’s allusions. And if the more carp- 
ing among us are inclined to protest that his mental age 
fluctuates too widely—sometimes far above and some- 
times considerably below the nine-year-old average it is 
supposed to represent—perhaps the answer is that Pape- 
lucho must surely be a portrait from life. and life seldom 
conforms to what is expected of it. 

\ book that reached my hands just too late for my 
last round-up cannot be excluded from this. It is exciting 
to open a new volume of Chilean verse and find that 
its contents are strongly personal, unmarked by obvious 
literary influences, mysterious in their fusion of remote- 
ness and passion, and musical with spontaneous singing 
rhythms—or perhaps it would be more exact to say with 
dancing cadences, for many of the poems suggest a 
dancer's or a choreographer’s perception of life. Life— 
an eager readiness to accept it with all its implications, to 
grasp it. to live it fully and intensely—is the dominant 
note of Yo, Pagana (|, Pagan), by Ximena Sepilveda, 
whose prayer is that she may be spared no anguish and 
denied no joy. Not for her the weary clock or the rats’ 
feet on broken glass. There is, it must be confessed. 
nothing of modernism in her work: it is, indeed, frankly 
romantic at times, as in the potent use of repetition like 
a spell or in the atmosphere of such poems as “Pleamor.” 
which strangely and beautifully suggests the moon-crazed 
magic of the high tide of love. Nor has it any new or 
profound philosophy to offer. But, while this may be 
minor poetry, poetry it is beyond a doubt. 
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1551. 
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Mexico City (National University). 
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6. Near Cienfuegos, Cuba. 
7. Montevideo, Uruguay. 
8. Panama. 

9. San José, Costa Rica. 
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Venezuela. 
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WHIRLYBIRDS IN BRAZIL 
Dear Sirs: 

Your story “Work Horse of the Air,” by 
Kathleen Walker, in the December issue in- 
terested me greatly. It says that “by 195] 
the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture was 
using the helicopter to fight the coffee borer 
in Parana coffee fields.” It was being use | in 
the State of Sao Paulo before that, and I 
thought you might like to know something 
about its use. In March and April 1950 I 
was in Brazil on loan from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to write a report on the 
methods used the Brazilians to control 
the coffee borer. In March I saw a helicopter 
applying benzene hexachloride dust to a cof- 
fee plantation in the State of Sao Paulo, a 
few of Ourinhos. Information I 
have shows that in the growing season 
1948-49 four helicopters and twenty-five air- 
for this purpose 


by 


miles east 


were being used 
that state. 
I was told that a helicopter could dust 
150,000 coffee plants a day, a plane could 
do 40,000, and a power machine on the 
ground from 4,000 to 18,000. The reason why 
the helicopter could outstrip the plane was 
that it could land nearby to reload while the 
plane might have to fly back many miles to 
a landing field. The helicopter I saw was 
using a meadow right on the plantation. . . . 
F. J. Newcomer 
Yakima, Washington 


planes 
in 


INDIAN GIVER 
Dear 
With reference to Miss Alejandra Tea- 
chuk’s letter in the January issue, I must 
point out that in colonial times there were 
only “Spaniards” and “Indians.” Today. 
theoretically at least. there is nothing wrong 
with expressions, but they distress 
Latin Americans. Racially, Indians are still 
Indians, but at a time when our people are 
trying to improve themselves AMERICAS is 
defeating its own purposes by using an ex- 
pression that once implied subjugation. . . . 
Also, our language is “Castilian,” and for 
the sake of Hemisphere solidarity you should 
not go against the of 130,000,000 

people... . Jorge Koeppen 
San Francisco, California 


Sirs: 


those 


wishes 


WRONG LANDING 
Dear Sirs: 

The January travel issue was. . . 
ing and informative as usual. However, | 
have one small criticism to make. . . . The 
illustration [for the fourth question] in 
“Know Your Neighbors’ Tourist Haunts?” 
certainly is the port of Acapulco, but there 


interest- 


are a 
of North America that are older than Aca- 
pulco. In addition to several in Nica- 
ragua, El Salvador, and Guatemala that are 
as old or older than Acapuleo, you will find 
that several ports from Tehuantepec to Man- 
zanillo Bay were in use by 1527 or earlier. 
Donald D. Brand, Chairman 
Department of Geography 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Our source was E. P. Hanson’s New World 
the Latin American Republics, 
but other authors agree with reader Brand. 


SAVE THAT MEAT 
Dear Sirs: 

For centuries man has been dependent on 
livestock for food, clothing, and by-products. 
Today, thanks to mechanization, chemistry, 
eugenics, etce., one farmer can supply food 
.. Yet, as our knowl- 
edge increased, so did our “handling speeds” 
and In 1956 
estimated that livestock losses due to disease, 
parasites, improper equipment, and 
handling amounted to $2,209,000,000. From 
trimmed-out alone wasting 
enough meat annually to feed over 500,000 
people for a full year, at a per-capita con- 
sumption of 160 pounds. Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada are suffering similar 
losses. 

In the past twenty-five our total 
losses have been enough to pay for the con- 
struction of a good school building in every 
city of the Western Hemisphere, with enough 
left over to have substantially increased 
teachers’ salaries everywhere. During 
World War II we figured that if, through 
better animal husbandry, producers 
could raise seven rather than six pigs out 
of every ten, we could market an additional 
250,000,000 pounds of pork. . . . We offer 
these statistics to our good neighbors in 
other lands, in the hope that once they 
realize the problem of human carelessness 
they ‘too will attempt to reduce these pre- 
ventable losses. 

John C. Macfarlane, Director 
Livestock Conservation Department 
The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Boston, Massachusetts 
WHICH SHOE SHOP? 
Dear Sirs: 


Guides to 


for nineteen people. . 


our “carelessness losses.” we 


rough 


bruises we are 


years 


hog 


About seven years ago, on our first 
visit to Mexico City, we... walked from the 
Hotel Del Prado down to the National Pawn 
Shop. En rovte we dropped into several small 
stores, one of which apparently was shared 
by a woman who was making hand-tied-knot 
shoes for women from a rather heavy cotton 
twist cord or string... . On subsequent trips 
we have unsuccessfully tried to find this 
shop or someone who could make the same 
type of shoes. Of course, there are straw and 
leather sandals, and a large variety of other 
types, but none as mentioned above. If .. . 
any of your readers might be able to aid in 
the quest it would be . . . appreciated. 

Gaylor E. Burke 
5827 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 


number of ports on the Pacific coast | 


ART IN THE HIGHLANDS 
Dear Sirs: 

As a student of the history of art, specializ- 
ing in Spain and South America, I read with 
great interest the book review “Art in the 
Highlands”—Holguin y la Pintura Altope- 
ruana del Virreinato, by José de Mesa and 
Teresa Gisbert [AmMericas, December 1957]. 
However, upon calling various dealers . 

I could not find the book. . . . Is it possible 
to order it through Americas from La Paz, 
where it was published? 

. . . | was also interested in “Moneybags 
from Colombia,” by Kurt Severin, in the 
September issue. These . . . might be just 
the thing for American women, who some- 
how find it necessary to carry all necessities 
at once on each and every trip outside the 
home. Thanks for the . . . variety of informa- 
tion to be found in your magazine. . 

Priscilla Muller 
Brooklyn, New York 


Your book store may order the book from 
Libreria La Paz, 389 Ingavi, La Paz, Bolivia. 


READERS’ CHOICE 
Dear Sirs: 

. Scott Seegers’ “Take Your Roof With 
You” in the January travel issue was most 
delightful. I was particularly interested in 
the reference to pack trips in seventy-nine 
wilderness areas, sponsored by the Forest 
Service. ... Raymond C. Fulmer 

St. Marys, Pennsylvania 


Dear Sirs: 
. . . | would like to compliment you on 
“Take Your Roof With You”. ... 
Laurence A. Moore, Jr. 
Bainbridge, Maryland 


Dear Sirs: 

I greatly appreciated the fine article 
about my father, Captain Joshua Slocum, 
[*Around the World Alone,” by Enrique 
Bunster]| in the January issue. 

Mrs. Jessie Slocum Joyce 
Santa Cruz, California 


Dear Sirs: 
AMERICAS is a very interesting, skill- 
written magazine. The articles have 


fully 
wide reader appeal and are well focused. 
It is a good example of what our countries 
can do to achieve higher standards of liv- 
ing and of culture... . 
Senator Irene Silva de Santolalla 
Lima, Peru 


Dear Sirs: 

This American Legionnaire particularly 
enjoyed the articles “One Man’s Poison” 
{by Raymond Schuessler] and “The Met on 
the Road” [by Quaintance Eaton] in the 
February issue of AMERICAS. 

J. O. Jameston 
Pharr, Texas 


Dear Sirs: 

. . | wish Americas would include at 
least one article a month on the commerce 
and industry of the various American coun- 
tries. Hollister Moore 

Mountain Lakes, New Jersey 
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the generous 


that is difficult to convey. 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been reading Americas for two 
years or more and enjoy it very much. Of 
particular interest to me are the articles on 
the arts in the Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, though nearly all your material is in- 
teresting and educational. ... I have written 
to a number of people listed in the “Mail 
Bag” column and have formed some fine, 
warm friendships. . . . 

Beatrice Kadau 
El Monte, California 


Dear Sirs: 

. . - In my opinion, AMERICAS gets better 
and better. I particularly enjoy the short 
stories by Latin American authors. .. . 

Helen Hector 
Pleasantville, New York 


ANY OLD STAMPS? 
Dear Sirs: 

We here at the Veterans’ Center in Mar- 
tinsburg hope that Americas will continue 
practice of sending us _ its 
cancelled stamps. There are  twenty-odd 
collectors here, and we have spent many 
pleasant hours working over these bits of 
colored paper—hours that might otherwise 
be spent in feeling sorry for ourselves. 

There’s a fascination to stamp collecting 
First we carefully 
soak, dry, and flatten them, then sort them 
by countries. Finally we check them against 
our individual collections and add those that 
are new. After that, there is a furious ex- 
change of duplicates. Whatever is left over 
generally the most common issues—we send 
to shut-in children, who like to play with 
them. So you see we put them to good use 
and none is wasted. 

If any of your readers care to send us 
local stamps from the various OAS countries, 
they would be most welcome. 

Edgar H. Pickering 
Sec. 2, Veterans Administration Center 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 


CALLING TEEN-AGERS 
Dear Sirs: 

My hobby is working with young people, 
especially teen-agers. Many questions 
are put to me regarding life in the Western 
Hemisphere countries—about home, school 
and social life, hobbies, songs, dances, and 
in general life’s many problems. I try to en- 
courage this thinking as I believe it leads to 
better understanding of our neighbors. | 
would like to contact people who would 


» enjoy working with me on an exchange of 


_ gtates and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, 


information of this nature. . 
W. J. Towne 
3731 N.E. Senate 


Portland 13, Oregon 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. 


MAIL 


BAG 


Readers 


requesting this service must print their names and addresses and be able to write 


in at least two of the 
French), shown below 
asked to say whether 


official OAS languages (English, Spanish, 
by the initials after the name. 
they are of high-school 


collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Graciela Rodriguez (E, S)—H 
Volta 5033, Pefarol 


Montevideo, Uruguay 


Marta Aleja Arjona (E, S)—C 
Dean Funes 1230 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Frank C. Walters (E, S) 
P.O. Box 7023 
Montgomery 7, Alabama 


Mireya Berrocal V. (E. S, F) 
Avenida Inglaterra 108 
Chillan, Chile 


Jack Owen Brown (FE, F)—C 
Route 3, Box 430 
Palmdale, California 


José Riba Garbarré (E, S, P)* 

San Cristobal 5 

Pobla de Claramunt (Barina), 
Spain 


Delia A. Grandi (E, S) 

Infanta Isabel 348 

Villa Piaggio, San Martin 

Buenos Aires, F.C.N.G.B.M., 
Argentina 


Judy Williams (E, S)—H 
Box 63 


Camanche, Iowa 


Louis Kisse (E, S.)—H 

Bartolomé Mitre 756 

Lujan, Pcia. Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 


Maria del Pilar Conte! Masane!l 
(S, F) 

Rector Centena 42 

Sabadell, Barcelona, Spain 


Armonia Badenes Anglada 
(E, S, F 

Dr. Xercavins 21 

Sabadell, Barcelona, Spain 

Gabriel Frutos Lozano (>. P) 

Torres y Bages, No. 86 

Sabadell, Barcelona, Spain 


Isabel Rosa Poerio (S, F)—C 
Azcuénaga 219, piso 6to. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Flora Maria Poerio (S, F)—C 
Azcuénaga 219, piso 6to. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Gerry Hansen (E, S)—H 
27 Eleventh Avenue South 
Clinton, lowa 


Laurel Peetz (E. S)--H 
1618 Iowa Avenue 
Clinton, lowa 

Lana Schlotfeldt (E, S)—H 
619 23rd Avenue North 
Clinton, lowa 

Susan Fuhrmann (E, S)—H 
824 Twelfth Avenue South 
Clinton, lowa 


Ruth Putney (E, S)—H 
807 Seventh Avenue South 
Clinton, lowa 


-H 


Joan Johnson (E, 
RK. R.1 


Clinton, Iowa 


Michael Hannafan (E, S) 


Portuguese, and 
students are 
level. Stamp 


Those who are 
or college (C) 


(H) 


S)—H Alberto Kazda (E, 8, German, 
Hungarian) 

Calle Marcelino Berthelot 1870, 
Apto. 8 


H Montevideo, Uruguay 


2115 Center Court 


Clinton, lowa 


Sharon Grossman (E, S) 


Fred F. Knapp (E, 8S, German) 
308 Beaumont Drive 
Vista, California 


H 


R. R, 2, West Main Avenue 


Clinton, lowa 


Reinaldo Alvarez (E, 8) 
640 West 139th Street, 
New York 31, New York 


Omar Brianza Wheelwright 


(S, Italian)* 
F.C.B. Mitre 


Santa Fé, Argentina F, 


Mike Corder (E, 


1855 Glendale Road 


Clinton, lowa 


Bonnie Tompkins (E, S) 
546 Third Avenue South 


Clinton, lowa 


Joan Cash (E, S)—C 
225 South Tillotson 


Muncie, Indiana 


José Aldo Fernandez (E, 


Chivileoy 1281 
Villaballester 


Janice Stoddard (FE, S)-—-H 
616 Tenth Avenue South 
Clinton, lowa 
Apt. 57 
Donna Petersen 
Second Avenue Koad, R.F.D. 1 
; Guayaquil 7 72 


Clinton, lowa 
a, 
Buenos Alves, ntina 
(E, 


Correo 5 ara 
Arequipa, Peru 


Iris Thelma Casati 
(S, 


H 


Emerito — agua Comendador 
(E, S, F)—C* 
Antonio Espinosa, 8, pral. 
Salamanca, Spain 
S)—H 
Imperial 25, 2 
Salamanca, Spain 


Angel Sanchez Lucas (E, 


Buenos Aires, F.C.N.G.B.M., 


Argentina 


Ralph A. Castro 


#2 Phoenix Avenue 
Connecticut 


Waterbury, 


Mario E. Panizza (S, P)—C 


Sarmiento 754 
Coronel Suarez, 


Miguel Angel Costanzo 


(E, S, P)—H 
Triunvirato 543 


San Martin, Pcia. Buenos Aires, 


Argentina 


Lynne Bisson (E, 
2421 Pershing Boulevard — 


Clinton, lowa 


Bill Day (E, 8) 


1809 Camanche Avenue _ 


Clinton, lowa 


Lynn Riesdesel (E, 8) 


Breezy Point 
Clinton, lowa 


Kathy Koppenhaver (E, 8) 


919 Briar Wood 
Clinton, lowa 


Bonnie Carpenter (E, 8) 


Migue! Dominguez Sanchez 
(S, P)* 

Barrio Virgen de la Vega, 
Manzana 11, No. 24 

Salamanca, Spain 


(E, S)—H 


José Espufies Marti (E, 8, F) 
Argentina Calle Llobet 56 
Sabadell, Barcelona, Spain 
Maria Rosa Escayola Domenech 
E, S, F 
Avenida de la Cruz 2 
Sabadell, Barcelona, Spain 


Norma E. Mocagatta (S, P) 

La Rioja 15, Barrio El Libertador 

Rio Tercero, Peia. de Cordoba 
Argentina 


5) 


H Maria Teresa Guevara 8) 


Calle 15 Septiembre, 2103-4 

Managua, Nicaragua 

H* Douglas Roberts (E, S)* 
P.O. Box 60, Station W 
Brooklyn 11, New York 

H Henri Colombo Osério 

(E, S, P, F) 
Praga Ramos de Azevedo 224 
Ladeira do Esplanada 


H Sio Paulo, Brazil 


3128 North Third Street 


Clinton, lowa 


Wells H. Perkins (E, S$) 
1651 Mountain Avenue 


Charles Lovelace (E, S, F)* 
Bois-Verna 
2eme Rue 
Port-au-Prince, 


Jeremie No. 
Haiti 


Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 


de Almeida 
F)— 


Caixa ie 452 
Bauru, 


SP, Brazil 


(Ss 


, F) 
Pcia. 


Elsa Bidegain 
Tucuman 405 
San Martin, 
Aires 
Argentina 


Cc 


de Buenos 


The Organization of American States unites the 
and welfare of all Americans. 
Guatemala, Haiti, Hond 


The member states are: 


twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which met in Washington. 


Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 


security, 


Today, it operates through a large 


number of different agencies and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 


and cultural development. 


The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters in Washington, D. C. Called “‘The House of the 


Americas, 
Hemisphere. 


Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


" ite main building of white marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western 


Opposite: Bell-shaped icicles that formed on tree roots 
overhanging Potomac River near Washington, D.C. 
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NICARAGUA PANAMA PARAGUAY 


PERU UNITED STATES URUGUAY VENEZUELA 


DAY OF THE ME RICAS 


JOUR DES MERIQUES 
DIA DAS MERICAS 


UNION PANAMERICANA WASHINGTON DC 
ORGANIZACION DE LOS ESTADOS AMERICANOS 
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